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Progress in Fire 
Public Relations 
Program Reviewed 
WUA Report Tells of Regional 


Direction of National Plan of 
Stock Fire Companies 


FIELDMEN ENTHUSIASTIC 





Local and General Agents Also 
Work to Perfect Machinery of 
National Board Program 


\ comprehensive picture of the coor- 
dinated public relations program of the 
fire insurance industry is contained in 
the report of the public relations com- 
mittee of the Western Underwriters 
\ssociation presented to the annual 
meeting of the WUA at Asheville, N. C., 
this week. While this report outlines de- 
velopments in the WUA territory, sim- 
ilar activities and programs are being 
developed in the East, South and other 
sections under the general over-all na- 
tional plan of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The WUA report is 
signed by Chairman J. C. Harding and 
S M. Buck, E. A. Henne, A. F. Powrie 
and John Rvgel as other members of 
he committee. 

Stating that capital stock fire insur- 
ance is now engaged in the most com- 


prehensive program of public relations 
in its long history Mr. Harding, who is 
vice president at Chicago of the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, continues in part: 

“iminent public relations counsel was 
consulted in the preparation of the over- 
all national plan by the National Board. 
\ well known advertising agency has 
assisted the public relations committee 
and staff of the National Board in the 
preparation of the extensive public rela- 
ti tools and materials. 

“ihe regional organizations of capital 
stuck fire companies, such as Western 
( rwriters Association and the West- 
er Insurance Bureau, were consulted in 
lormulation of this nationwide plan 

re providing regional direction of 
iational program through the or- 
ations of company fieldmen in each 

eir respective states. The plan 
lly contemplates that fieldmen of 
rting companies will provide state 
cal application of the program in 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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deserve the best in protection 


TODAY . 7 Carefree 


Accidents never announce themselves. 
They just happen. And when they do, 
they always increase expense and often 
wipe out savings. Especially now with 
today’s unprecedented accident rate your 





COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
(Fire Department) . 





TOMORROW oa F 


prospects’ financial security deserves the 
best in protection. 

You can guarantee this security through 
the broad and modernized protection of a 
London and Lancashire accident policy. 


tH#Ee London ano Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON 8 LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


* STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 














Centennial Movie Bookings 


The Penn Mutual Centennial animated motion picture, “100 


Years of Security”—a combination history of the Company and 
annual statement—is booked for showings in the following cities 


during the next week. These are 


in addition to the 73 showings 


already held and numerous others still to come. 


April 21, Bangor, Me.; Pine Bluff and Little Rock, Ark.; 
Portland, Me.; Raleigh, N. C. 


April 22, Manchester, N. H.; 
April 23, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
April 24, Trenton. 


é 


April 25, Milwaukee and San 


Newark, El Dorado, Ark. 
Oshkosh. 


Diego. 


Advertisements in local newspapers announce the place and 


hour of the showing, and cards of 


admission for policyowners and 


friends may be secured by telephoning or writing the Penn Mutual 


General Agent in that city. 


1847 — Penn Mutual 


Centennial — 1947 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 























800 Agents Attend 
Centennial Events 
Of N. Y. Life Here 


President Harrison and Superin- 
tendent Dineen Address Dinner 
at Waldorf, Conchading Affair 


HISTORICAL PAGEANT SEEN 


Delegates Participate i in Four Con- 
ference Seminars; Paul G. Hoff- 
man Speaks at Luncheon 


The New York Life started business 
on April 12, 1845. When the hundredth 
anniversary date arrived the nation was 
in World War 


not possible for members of the Nylic 


II and it was, therefore. 


to assemble at a centennial convention 
on April 12, 1945. The company com- 
memorated its first century of service in 
affairs held here last week, starting with 
a centennial luncheon in the Hotel Com- 
modore and the concluding event was a 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
Friday night. 

From all parts of Canada and the 
United States agents of the company 
came to New York, the approximate 
number being 800. They had qualified 
for the centennial meetings by either 
paying for $300,000 of business or writing 
100 or more applications, and some of 
the agents came under both qualifica- 
tions. On display in the centennial head- 
quarters at the home office were many 
old documents, posters, pamphlets and 
other material from the company’s ar- 
chives, dating back to the earliest years 
of New York Life’s history. 

Speakers at Luncheon and Dinner 

Chairman of the Commodore luncheon 
was Vice President Dudley Dowell, who 
introduced the ten top winning delegates 
on paid volume and paid applications, 
and they were seated at the head table. 
Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, and 
president of the Studebaker Corporation, 
was a speaker at the luncheon. 

More than 1,600 guests attended the 
centennial dinner in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, largest gather- 
ing of the Nylic family in the company’s 
Presiding was Dr. James R. 
president of Yale Uni- 
versity and now public service counselor 
of the National Company. 
He is a director of New York Life. Fol- 
lowing a musical program by Patrice 
Munsel and Robert Merrill of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Robert E. Dineen, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, New York State, 
extended the greetings of his depart- 
ment. President Harrison then gave 
his centennial address, extracts from 


history. 
Angell, formerly 


sroadcasting 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Down From Nova Scotia he came, a thousand long and 
hungry miles, to work in a New York shipyard for $2.50 
a week. 

Then Donald McKay was happy at last, for he was learning 
how to build ships. 

Donald McKay built ships as other men write poems, or 
compose music, or paint pictures. It was his way of 
expressing himself. He could put a strangely moving 
message into the taper of a bowsprit. He could say 
something thrilling with the rake of a long pine mast. 
So Donald McKay soon grew famous for ships which his 
countrymen recognized as symbols of their own soaring 


American spirit. 


He wrote an anthem in oak and pine 








From his yards came the great clippers—bigger, swifter, 
lovelier than any sailing vessels had ever been before. 
Flying Cloud... Westward Ho... Sovereign of the Seas ..- 
the Great Republic—even their names were music, like 
the names of poems. 

And each one was an immortal message of faith in the 
promise of American life. 

We share this faith. And we, too, say it often in wordless 
ways. It is in the homes we build, in the plans we have for 
our families, and in the life insurance we buy to protect 
those plans. These are our own proud ships, bearing cargoes 
of hope over the seas of life. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Life Insurance Is Essence of Democracy, 


Says George L. Harrison 


reorge L. Harrison, New York Life president, discussed at the com- 
rans centennial dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel grand ballroom 
last Friday night life insurance as a great bulwark of personal freedom and 
dewocracy; described the role of the company over the century in affecting 
live md aspirations of the people, and emphasized the 
bility in carrying out the tasks which lie ahead. In part he said: 


It is not my purpose this evening to 
talk about the New York Life in terms 
of mere bigness. It seems to me that 


this is not the most important fact about 
the company—or about any of the great 
life insurance companies. 

When you think of a great manufac- 
turing company, you think of its huge 
output of products and of the marvelous, 
modern plants for their mass fabrication. 
You think primarily of tangible things. 
This is not so true of a life insurance 
‘ompany, Its plant and vast production 
are more directly concerned with in- 
tancible things—with written promises 
to policyholders—with the fulfillment by 
individual men and women of their ef- 
forts and aims for security and happi- 
ness. 

| invite you, then, to join me in con- 
sidering life insurance, not so much in 
terms Of its immensity, but in the smaller 
and simpler terms of its personal re- 
lationships. Only in this way can we ap- 
prehend its true social significance today 
and in the days to come. 

Individual Must Be Supreme 

To us in America there seems to be 
only one answer to the question whether 
the individual or the state should be 
supreme. We believe with all our hearts 
that men and women are people, God- 
created; that the individual personality 

the human soul, if you will—is a divine 
thing. We have put it down that the 
individual man has an inalienable right 
to lite, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness Believing this, we hold it as ele- 
mentary that the individual stands su- 
prec above the state. But we must 
bear in mind that this concept, which 
We accept without question, has not been 
universally accepted by any means. 

\ll history teaches us that one of the 
most urgent and compelling human needs 
is the need for economic security. We 
remember that until the last two 
or three centuries men were born into 
a social system that took care of this 
nee’ for them—the patriarchal family, 
lor «xample, or feudalism, or the guilds 

Middle Ages. No form of society 
presumed that man was economically 
seli-rcliant, By subjecting himself to 
e authority, and in return for 
‘miivtions upon his individual freedom, 

( eived a measure of security. 
er the democratic concept, man IS 
ied to be economically self-reliant. 


He |S a free man. In principle he is 
Ire » go where he will, to work at 

ver job he chooses. His freedom 
Is ranteed, but not his security. His 


is primarily HIS responsibility. 

Men Want Freedom 

like freedom. But they some- 
are not prepared to accept the 
sibilities that freedom imposes. 
s why, in many parts of the world, 
e seen, and still see today, people 
ter sustained periods of suffering 
ul rivation, are driven to surrender 
ial freedom and to accept the 
acy of the state. 

can doubt the imperative need 
ntain and strengthen this great 
K of democracy in the days to 
It is not given to any man to see 
the future with any clarity—and 
e days the visibility is less good, 
Del ;, than usual. We do not know, 


Professional Status 
For Agent of Future 


, Y QPINION OF DUDLEY DOWELL 
company’s responsi- iar c8 
Vice President of ew York Life Tells 
Luncheon Group Trend Enhances 
Agents’ Standing 


specifically, all of the problems that may 
confront us as we go along our way. 
But this we do know: that those who Dudley Dowell in his opening remarks 
have preceded us and who built so 4. chairman of the New York Life's 
staunchly—each one in his own field— centennial luncheon at Waldorf-Astoria 
have taught us the principles of character Jast week, prophesied that the greatest 
and conduct to which we must ever hold change in the life insurance business 
fast in meeting our future responsibili-  guring the next quarter century will 
ties. take place in the agent himself. Critics 

No one has any doubt, I am sure, that of the agency system have argued in re- 
the most valuable asset possessed by cent years that since the value of and 
the New York Life is its reputation for peed for life insurance is so well estab- 
integrity. All we have to sell is prom- lished in this country, Mr. Dowell said, 
ises. We have no tangible product to there is no need for the agent. “If the 
offer—only our word that we shall meet conclusion were valid, life insurance man- 
certain definite financial obligations in agement would be the first to embrace 
the years ahead, perhaps many years it,” he said, adding that “either the pub- 





At New York Life’s Centennial Dinner 





Jerry Saltsberg 
Among those at the head table for the New York Life’s Centennial Dinner at 


Waldorf-Astoria were executive officers and directors of the company. Shown in 
upper view, left to right: Dr. James R. Angell, Public Service Counselor of National 
Broadcasting Co.; Vice President Clarence J. Myers; President George L. Harrison; 
Willard V. King, retired banker; William Macfarlane, vice president and chief 
actuary, and Gerrish H. Milliken, president, Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Lower picture shows two groups of home office employes of the company, Good- 
fellowship Glee Club and Lyric Choral Club. Dressed in the styles of 1845, when 


New York Life was founded, the singers are shown as they opened the pageant. 


distant, and under circumstances which in all our dealings. It is our responsi- 
intimately affect the daily life and se- bility today, and in the days to come, 
curity of men and women. Nothing is to preserve and enhance that reputation. 
more important for us than that people This responsibility rests upon the 
believe in the promises we make. shoulders of all of us—members of the 
For over a century, through our daily board, agents, officers and employes. 

actions and by promptly meeting our The Agents 

obligations, the New York Life has To a large extent the good name of 
proved itself worthy of the confidence of the New York Life is in the hands of 
policyholders and the public. From the the agents in the field. The opinion of 
past we have a rich heritage of integrity people toward the company is deter- 





lic must be willing to pay the life insur- 
ance agent to persuade them to buy life 
insurance and keep it in force, or they 
must be willing to pay the Government 
to force them to buy life insurance.” 

In contrast Mr. Dowell saw in the 
future the increasing professional status 
of the agent. “The professional aspect 
of our job grows increasingly,” he said. 
“That is why many of us think that the 
thought and spirit lying behind the pro- 
concept of the CLU movement 
is one of the greatest developments in 
life insurance selling in the present cen- 
tury if not in the whole history of the 
business. 


fessional ¢ 


Increasing Requirements in States 


“This change to a professional status 
is coming about because of the public’s 
need and is gradually being recognized 
by the laws of the states, and by the 
management of companies as well as by 
the field itself,” said Mr. Dowell. “All 
state laws require a license to act as 
an agent and some proof of the candi- 
date’s fitness of character. Fifteen states 
now require an examination as to an 
agent’s qualifications and basic knowl- 
edve of life insurance. Legislation along 
the same line is pending in a pt 
other states based upon the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters’ model 
qualification bill. Several states at last 
advice have adopted it. 

“It is reasonable to expect that all 
states eventually will require examina- 
tions as a prerequisite for a license and 
gradually these examinations and other 
qualifications will become more and 
more exacting 

“This dignifies your status and should 
be encouraged. The purpose of educa- 
tional and character certification to ob- 
tain a license is the same as for every 
other profession—law, medicine, dentis- 
try, teaching and others—for the protec- 
tion of and better service to the public. 
You should not make the siete of 
urging any extension of such legal re- 
quirements simply for the purpose of 
keeping new agents out of the business. 

“Let’s not make our business a trade 
union; but rather a profession in which 
the qualified man 1s welcome. 

“The agent of tomorrow will still 
necessarily be an agent of the company 
and as such he is charged with certain 
obligations of trust and loyalty arising 
from that relationship. As a salesman, 
the law and the public only require that 
we be reasonably competent and that we 
be honest. As agents we must exercise 
and discharge certain duties of loyalty 
and trust to the company. As profes- 
sional men, we are required to discharge 
responsibilities involving the trust and 
confidence of our clients and prospects.” 


mined very largely by their opinion to- 
ward the agent. That is one reason why 
so much emphasis has been given, and 
will continue to be given, to rendering 
the highest type or! service in the field. 
In his relationship to his clients, the 
well-qualified agent today serves in a 
professional capacity. It is essential that 
those who represent the company have 
a reputation as men and women of high 
principles, 

We must realize, each one of us, that 
while individual success is, of course, 
much to be desired, that success can 
only be transient if we forget the broad- 
er aims and purposes of the company. 
If the institution of life insurance is to 
persist on its present basis, we must 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Need of Business Now 
Is Dynamic Stability 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN TELLS NYLIC 
Studebaker President Gives Plan of 
Action for Improving Effectiveness 
of Enterprise System 

A plan of action for improving the 
effectiveness of the American free en- 
terprise system as against a trend to- 
ward forms of collectivism in the world 
under which freedom withers, was pro- 
posed by Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and president of Studebaker Corp., 
who is also a director of New York Life, 
speaking before the NYLIC conference 
in New York last week. 

‘If you agree with me that only by 
preserving our American system of 
capitalism can we keep the outlook for 
freedom bright,” said Mr. Hoffman, 
“then the greatest responsibility faced 
by you and me is to fortify our capital- 
istic system against either frontal or 
flank attacks by capitalizing to the full- 
est extent on its potentialities. We have 
every right to deep gratification in its 
record to date, but we should remember 
that there are still too many people 
whose incomes are low, whose oppor- 
tunities are limited. We should also re- 
member that the ultimate test of any 
business system is what it produces for 
the average man. Therefore, our answer 
to the critics of capitalism should not 
be a recital of past accomplishments, but 
rather a plan of action for so improving 
the effectiveness of our system that it 
will yield ever-increasing opportunities 
for more and more of our people. Before 
we can determine upon that plan of 
action, we should take a long, hard look 
at our system to find out what makes it 
tick, what has made it strong, what its 
weaknesses are, and how they can be 
corrected. 





Dynamic Productiveness With Instability 


“The first major characteristic of our 
economy is its dynamic productiveness. 
Since the turn of the century one great 
invention after another—the automobile, 
the radio, the airplane, and numerous 
others—has given a start to new indus- 
tries which have grown into giants. We 
have perfected the techniques of mass 
production, streamlined distribution, and 
modernized our merchandising. We have 
seen the income of the average Ameri- 
can family doubled, and for the second 
time in a generation the dynamism and 
high productivity of American industry 
have proved a decisive factor in winning 
a World War. 

“The second major characteristic of 
our economy—and this has been _ its 
weakness—is_ its instability. 
During the past 100 years there have 
been no than twenty-six business 
depressions, culminating in the boom of 
the 1920's and the bust of the 1930's. A 
dynamic, productive economy is one 
which takes fullest possible advantage 
of the energies of the people who work 
within it. Assuming adequate natural 
resources, its dynamism will depend sub- 
stantially on the extent to which the 
potentialities of its citizens are realized; 
upon how much use is made of their 
natural inventiveness and resourceful- 
ness, and upon how well they work to- 
gether. 

“Most of us ordinary fellows put forth 
our best effort only as a result of pres- 
sure in the form of penalties for inac- 
tion, and rewards for extra exertion. 
Rewards are the most powerful influ- 
ence. In fact, psychologists have dis- 
covered that rewards have nine times 
the pulling power of penalties. And the 
psychologists also warn against exces- 
sive fear as a penalty, because fear cor- 
rodes and does not stimulate. (The 
Nazis found slave labor inefficient and 
wasteful.) It is healthy for people to 
be concerned about their future, dan- 
gerous for them to be fearful. Our 
American system has traditionally of- 
fered rich rewards for hard work and 


greatest 


less 


creative thinking. It has imposed rea- 
sonable penalties on those who did not 
work or think. That’s why it has been 
dynamic. 

“The opportunity to use rewards and 
penalties most effectively lies in the field 
of private enterprise. Private enterprise 
has greater freedom in offering incen- 
tives to its workers and to its manage- 
ment. It is not bound by an intricate 
mass of governmental and bureaucratic 
regulations. Private enterprise also gets 
a greater stimulation as a result of the 
impact of penalties upon people. For 
example, if a private enterprise is ineffi- 
cient, it can go broke and quickly. That’s 
a penalty that means something. No 
one wants to go broke. To avoid going 
broke, management will think hard and 
work hard. It is because private enter- 
prise has this opportunity, through re- 
wards and penalties, to realize more 
heavily on the potentialities of the peo- 
ple that private enterprise must have a 
predominant roll in our economic system 
if we are to keep it dynamic. 


Problem of Stability 


“Next, let us consider the question of 
inherent instability. Free economies, 
largely in consequence of their freedom, 
are subject to powerful influences that 
induce instability in business activity 
primarily through affecting market de- 
mand, Market demand for goods and 
services, is, of course, made up of the 
combined demands of individual cus- 
tomers—consumers, business firms and 
the government. At any given time mar- 
ket demand depends upon (1) how much 
cash or credit is available to customers, 
businessmen and the government, and 
(2) how much of that cash or the pro- 
ceeds of that credit they are willing to 
spend for goods or invest in business 
assets. 

“Instability in market demand results 
from a complex set of factors. Among 
those factors are: high standards of liv- 
ing; the large capital investments re- 
quired for modern business; the tax 
system. Paradoxically, the most impor- 
tant single factor in creating instability 
in market demand in the United States 
is our high standard of living. When 
you give thought to it, the reason is ob- 
vious. If most of us are just barely able 
to earn a minimum living, we will have 
little choice as to what we buy or when 
we buy it. Our money will go for food, 
clothing and shelter that we have to 
have regularly. On the other hand, the 
more money we have beyond what we 
must use for basic needs, the more 
chance we have to choose what we buy 
and the larger the number of purchases 
which we can postpone—and often do, 
even if we have money in the bank. 

“What is true of the individual buyer 
is true of business. Business can post- 
pone its purchases even more easily than 
individuals. Modern competition makes 
business put more and more of_ its 
money into capital goods—buildings and 
machinery, office and store equipment 
and inventories—to make possible low- 
cost production and to provide the values 
and services which buyers demand. If 
businesses do not make such purchases, 
the savings of both individuals and busi- 
nesses cannot find their way into the 
stream of active, creative capital. But 
businessmen will make investments in 
such capital goods only if there is prom- 
ise of a reasonable profit; so these pur- 
chases are postponeable. When chances 
of profit are dreary, they are often put 
off even though ample cash reserves are 
on hand. 


Taxes Affect Demand 


“Taxes also affect market demand. The 
influence of taxes on the stability of 
incomes, and hence on the stability of 
demand and employment, takes on new 
importance with every increase in the 
percentage of total national income ab- 
sorbed by taxes. When taxes take only 
a small percentage of total national in- 
come, they are probably a factor of 
minor importance. With expenditures in 
the post-war period reaching levels that 
may require as much as 15 to 20% of 
the national income, the structure of the 


N. Y. Life Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


which are printed elsewhere in this 
paper. 

The evening closed with a large his- 
torical pageant in nine scenes depicting 
New York Life’s first century of service 
to the nation. In addition to a profes- 
sional cast there was a chorus of New 
York Life men and women employes, 
consisting of members of the Goodfel- 
lowship Glee Club and Lyric Choral Club. 
All were in period costumes. 

Among the old songs sung were “O, 
Susannah.” The pageant, an unusually 
impressive presentation of a series of 
dramatic events in the nation’s history, 
was called “Ballad Americana.” 

On Friday morning the delegates par- 
ticipated in a series of four conference 
seminars on advanced underwriting prob- 
lems. These conference seminars were: 
“Getting Sales from Direct Mail,” con- 
ducted by Andrew H. Thomson, director, 
agency training, and George H. Kelley, 
director, sales publications; “Program 
Selling and Settlement Options,” by 
George J. Marsh, director, sales meth- 
ods research division; “Absolute Owner- 
ship and Applicant Control,” by Ray- 
mond J. Moore, sales methods research 
division, and “Business Insurance To- 
day,” by Joseph FE. Herring, sales meth- 
ods research division. 





tax system and the amount and timing 
of tax collections become factors of 
primary importance. By collecting too 
little in taxes in periods of prosperity 
and too much in periods of depression, 
the tax system operates to encourage 
inflation and to deepen depression. 

“Tt is against the background of these 
various factors which influence market 
demand that we must develop a program 
to moderate its fluctuations. Above all, 
due weight must be given to human be- 
havior. Our free economy operates 
through the decisions of many millions 
of consumers and many thousands of 
businessmen. Confidence on the part of 
individfials in the continuity of their 
incomes, and confidence on the part of 
businessmen in the prospects of a profit 
are paramount considerations. 

“While we are seeking for measures 
to minimize the instability of our eco- 
nomic system and thus correct its weak- 
nesses, we must constantly keep in mind 
that its strength lies in its natural lusty 
vitality. That we must not lose. Other- 
wise, we may end up with a stabilized 
poverty so characteristic of the tired, 
regimented, old-world economies. 

Program for Dynamic Stability 

“Now comes the $64 question. What 
kind of a program can we get under 
motion that will yield us dynamic sta- 
bility? Perhaps you will agree with me 
that the complexities of the problem are 
such that (1) it will take the collective 
wisdom of all of us—government, busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture and the educa- 
tors—to help us work our way toward 
our goal, and (2) there is no money 
magic, no one formula, no one cure for 
the boom-bust cycle. ; 

“Government has the general responsi- 
bility of providing an economic climate 
in which free labor, free agriculture and 
free business can flourish. In addition, 
there are several specific areas in which 
government can and should take action 
quickly. Among these are: (1) Taxes. 
We need a complete recast of our tax 
system. In my opinion our present sys- 
tem exerts a devastating influence on 
the dynamism of our economy and also 
contributes to its instability. As a first 
step toward correcting the weaknesses 
in Our present system, tax rates should 
be stabilized, set as to balance the 
budget in a period of normal prosperity, 
and then let alone. The significant fea- 
ture of stabilized tax rates is that they 
result in the collection of a high volume 
of tax dollars insperiods when inflation 
threatens and a low volume of tax dol- 
lars in periods of depression. Stated 
otherwise, stabilized tax rates are coun- 
ter-cyclical in their influence on our 


President Harrison 
(Continued from Page 3) 


always have uppermost in our minds 
the company, of which each of us 
integral part, must obey every lay 
decency and fair play, must never 
to anything shoddy or comprom 
must never take any position or 
any move that is less than the bes 
a world torn by hatred and rancor 
unfair play, our obligation to pla 


game squarely and fairly is all 
greater. 
Closely associated with integrity ‘s 


courage. Without fear, we must d ( 
right thing and speak the truth to s0J- 
icyholders, agents and the public. Tod; 

courage is still necessary. In co n 
with the entire life insurance busiicss. 
we face the problem of low interest rates 
on the highest type of investments. \Ve 
have not shut our eyes to the realities 
of this situation. Nor have we hesitated 
to strengthen our reserves in order to 
safeguard the interests of our policy- 
holders, because we believed that was 
the right thing to do. Almost three years 
ago, with the understanding and whole- 
hearted support of our field force, we 
increased our premium rates for new 
policies so that they were the highest in 
the business. We did not temporize, or 
duck the issue, or indulge in wishful 
thinking, We did what we believed to 
be right. 

Yet another principle of character and 
conduct, which has come down to us 
from our predecessors, | can best de- 
fine, perhaps, as social vision. It re- 
quires social vision, of course, to suc- 
ceed in the life insurance business. 

Responsibility to Public 

The New York Life must have the 
breadth of vision to recognize that what 
it does and what it stands for are of 
distinct and definite interest to the pub- 
lic as a whole. We are one of the tore- 
most business institutions of the country. 
The public has a right to know about 
our guiding principles and our activities, 
and we should welcome every oppor- 
tuntiy to make ourselves better under- 
stood. If we are not operating in thie 
public interest in all that we do, we 
want to know it. If we are, we want 
people to know what we are doing. And 
in this connection, becase we do affect 
the lives and aspirations of so many 
people and are so important an clement 
in our social and economic structure, we 
must expect Government, both State and 
Federal, to take an interest in our a'- 
fairs. 

Broad Perspective Necessary _ 

To carry out the tasks that lie before 
us, we shall need to view our responsi- 
bilities in broad perspective, with a true 
appreciation of our opportunities to ren- 
der significant public service. 

Our best hope of self-preservation 1 
confused and dire times is not to be 
found merely in the greater knowledge 
and harnessing of the forces of nature, 
or in the further development and re- 
finement of technological methods and 
processes. The impelling need is to ust 

(Continued on Page 10) 





Second, at the earlie eee 
( ye 


busi- 


economy. 
sible moment, business taxes sh 
reduced. Why? Because growin 
ness must look to plowed back earnings 
for additional needed working | pital. 
High tax rates on business profiis may 
not be too harmful to well-estal)'ished, 
well-financed businesses, but they are 
ruinous to enterprises that are {\_1tiné 
their way up. Third, I am concerned 


about high tax rates on growing ('nl0l 
executives, as well as growing =rtist 
growing writers and growing «tors 
These groups, to whom America mus 
look for creative leadership duri the 
next quarter of a century are th [or 
gotten men of the post-war peri rhe 
tax rates should be changed s_ thal 
they do not bear too heavily © thest 
creative inventive groups upon wich S 

inges 


much depends. These proposed | 
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Proposed Extension 
Of Frazier-Lemke 


ROBERT L. HOGG GIVES VIEWS 





Tells House Committee Proposals Will 
Not Be Helpful to Farmers 
as a Class 





bert L. Hogg, executive vice presi- 
+ of American Life Convention, made 
tatement to the Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Bankruptcy and Reorganization 
{ House of Representatives at a recent 
hearing on the Frazier-Lemke extension 
hills. The proposals are to make the 
resent temporary farmer-debtor bank- 


: 
ruptcy law a permanent part of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act. The declared 
I 


surpose of the sponsor of the bills is the 
rotection and rehabilitation of farmer- 
lebtors. 

Would Impair Farmers’ Credit Reservoir 


During his statement Mr. Hogg said: 

“lt may be assumed that in this effort 
to protect this class of farmers, it is not 
intended to impair the credit facilities 
for all farmers, as these proposals would 
do. Farmers who became bankrupt and 
subject to the National Bankruntcy Act, 
are and will continue to be small in num- 
ber, compared with the total number of 
farmers in the U. S. for whom mortgage 
credit may be required. It is inconceiv- 
able that those favoring this legislation. 
in their zeal to rehabilitate a class of 
farmers, by comparison small in number, 
would wish to impair the credit reser- 
voir of all farmers; vet if the theory of 
these bills should become a fixed part 
of the National Bankruptcy Act the 
reservoir of private farm credit would 
he materially curtailed. No one can 
in appraising farm property for 
loan purposes, that the lender is greatly 
influenced by the extent of his right to 
cause the property to be sold in the 
event of a default in the pavment of the 
debt. In making a loan the lender is 
greatly influenced by the feeling that his 
judgement as to the value of the se- 
curity may be supported by bidding at 
public sale. Deprived of the absolute 
tight of public sale the lender can no 
longer be guided solely by what he mav 
think the property presently to be 
worth but must primarily consider what 
appraisers, years in the future may con- 
sider the property to be worth. Sound 
policy would require that the amount of 
a loan must not be in excess of what 


someone else may say the property is 
1 


deny, 


worth at some remote period. Obviouslv. 
the credit facilities for farmers would 
he permanently curtailed by such a 
method.” 


Practical Aspects 

Turning to certain practical aspects of 
the proposed measures, Mr. Hogg said: 
“Life insurance companies resort to 
foreclosure only in the direst necessity. 
They are desirous that the mortgagor 
retain the property and mortgages are 
foreclosed only where it is essential for 
the protection of policvholders who in 
the last analysis are the real holders of 
c indebtedness secured by these mort- 
The companies are also desirous 
lisposing of mortgaged property 
never they can do so without exces- 
loss to policyholders. There is a 
<eneral policy to dispose of these real 
es holdings on the basis of what 
be called character sales. Just as 
in many instances make character 
so life insurance companies make 
ter sales, i.e, in countless in- 
a man who is industrious and 

€ may purchase a farm with a 
“l down payment and in some cases 
with no down payment at all. The com- 
Dany in entering into such a contract has 
confidence in the ability of the purchaser 
igality and industry ultimately to 
r the property. Of course, where 
re made upon the basis of a small 
‘vment or no cash payment at all, 
irchaser has little or no equity in 
“le property. The companies in follow- 














ing this practice are furthering the 
economic principle of individual farmer 
ownership. The companies by so doing 
further the policy of the Government in 
the creation of opportunities for trans- 
forming many persons from the farmer 
tenant to the farmer owner class. The 
present proposals would put an end to 
this policy.” 





CROWN LIFE DIRECTOR 
Dr. Herbert A. Bruce, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Ontario from 1932 to 1937, has 
been elected a director of 
Life, Toronto. 


the Crown 


——<$<_ — 


PES ee 








BATSON NAMED ASS’T MANAGER 

surnham L. Batson has been appointed 
assistant manager of the F. O. H. Wil- 
liams agency in Hartford of Connecticut 
General Life. Mr. Batson joined the 
Williams agency in 1946 following a mili- 
tary career. He is a graduate of West 
Point and resigned from the Army Air 
Forces as a colonel in 1945. 


OHIO STATE CONVENTION 
The Ohio State Life has announced 
that it will hold its next agency conven- 
tion on Lake Rosseau, near Toronto, 
June 28-30, 1948. 










George M. Hamilton, Jr., has been 
appointed a home office representative 
handling west Texas territory for the 
Group department of The Prudential 
He will operate under the supervision 
of Donald D. Doring, regional manager 
of Group sales in Texas. 


SMITH INDIANAPOLIS SPEAKER 
Horace R. Smith, head of Purdue Uni- 
versity Life Insurance School, was the 
principal speaker at a recent meeting of 
the women’s division of the Indianapolis 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters. 














In THE INSURANCE BUSINESS, the man who gets ahead doesn’t wait for oppor- 


tunity to knock. Instead, he goes out looking for opportunities 


Opportunities to sell, 


Opportunities to serve. It’s the same way with a company. Alert to its opportunities, State 


Mutual now more than ever before is doing things: 


* Providing policyholders with friendly, prompt and complete service. 


+ + + + 


Offering more benefits to its career underwriters. 
Originating graphic, useful sales aids. 
Maintaining a high persistency rate. 


Building a progressive Group Department. 


Writing a complete line of life and endowment coverage, including juvenile. 


The knowledge and experience for our progress in the right direction comes from 


our 103 years of suceessful insurance practice, coupled with a progressive management that 


is more interested in how a thing can be done than in why it can't. Keep your eye on 


this old company with a youthful outlook. State Mutual is doing things. 


fp, 
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OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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j AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 
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Davis 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 


LEAVES N. Y. DEPT. MAY 1 





Highly Praised by Governor Dewey 
and Superintendent Dineen; 
His Career 





Shelby Cullom Davis, who on May 1 
is retiring from the New York State 
Insurance Department where he is a 
Deputy Superintendent, will resume ac- 
tive membership in the New York Stock 
Exchange in which he has been inactive 
during his tenure of office in the De- 





Conway Studios 
SHELBY C. DAVIS 


partment and during several prior years 
of war service. 

Governor Dewey, expressing regret 
over the resignation, said in a letter to 
Deputy Davis: “The state is losing the 
benefit of your fine services, but I rec- 
ognize the necessity of attending to your 
private affairs and I am sure that you 
will be most successful.” 

Dineen Thanks Davis for Fine Service 

Superintendent Dineen said: “The 
date which you have selected for retire- 
ment from this Department will mark 
the end of your third year as Deputy 
Superintendent. Throughout that period 
you have made important contributions 
to the present administration of this 
Department, notably in directing our 
study of the fire insurance rate struc- 
ture, the development of the revised 
Uniform Statistical Plan for Classified 
Fire Experience, and our research in 
the field of uniform accounting for fire 
and casualty insurance companies. These 
are all matters of major importance in 
the regulation of insurance in this state, 
and this Department benefited from the 
background of education and experience 
in statistics, economics and_ finance 
which you were able to provide. 

“Please accept my sincere thanks for 
all of your services to this Department, 
and my best wishes for your future 
success.” 

Career of Mr. Davis 

A graduate of Princeton and having a 
master’s degree from Columbia Mr. 
Davis took further studies at University 
of Geneva where he got a Ph.D. He 
wrote a book on the French war ma- 
chine and while in Geneva became a 
member of C. B. staff, which made 
broadcasts from League of Nations. 
Back in the United States he became a 
statistician for Investment Corporation 
of Philadelphia which formed a separate 
investment trust, the Delaware Fund, 
of which he became treasurer. He also 
became a director of Erie National 
Bank of that city. 

About that time he began to write for 
financial publications and then became 
financial editor of Event, a magazine 


N. J. SALES CONGRESS 


Meets in Asbury Park May 15; David 
Marks and A. F. Haas 
Among Speakers 
The New Jersey Association of Life 
Underwriters will hold its sales con- 
gress at Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, May 15. 
announced are Commissioner of Bank- 


Speakers so far 


ing and Insurance Lawrence B. Carey, 
David Marks, New England Mutual, 
life member of Million Dollar Round 
Table; A. F. Haas, manager Mutual 
Life in Philadelphia; Carlton Cox, Met- 
ropolitan Life Paterson, trustee of 
NALU; and Robert Cowden, Pruden- 
tial agent. 











The Brokers’ Office 








which became an offshoot of Current 
History. In 1941 he wrote a series of 
articles on American industry for At- 
lantic Monthly. In 1942 he joined the 
Requirements Committee Staff of War 
Production Board and later was the 
board’s chief statistician. He was also 
statistician for the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. In American Statistical 
Association he was made chairman of 
the securities and markets division. 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, 
GENERAL AGENT 
Continental Assurance Company - - - 
76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-7697 


We Offer: Disability Inc. $10 per mo. per 1,000; Also Non-Can. A. & H.; ; 
Sub-standard Par. & Non-Par.; Group, Wholesale and Pension; Retiremeni t 
Income 55-65; Single Premium End.; Term Expectancy, Triple Protection. 


Investigate Our Pension Plan For Brokers | 


Inc. 


Chicago 





J. D. ANTHONY ITINERARY 
Julian D. Anthony, president, Colum- 
bian National Life of Boston, has joined 
R. K. Holden, superintendent of agen- 
cies, in an extensive western trip. 


ATLANTIC ALUMNI OFFICERS 

John H. Evans, manager, Home 
Life of New York, has been elected 
president of the Atlantic Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Raymond F,. Thorne, general 
agent, Berkshire Life, was elected vice 
president and Harold Smyth, general 
agent, National Life of Vermont, was 
elected secretary. 








“If that’s what I think it is, Mrs. Smith’s husband is going to need a lot 
more insurance!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Always On the 
Alert For New Prospects 


It becomes second nature to Bankerslifemen to be on the lookout 
for logical reasons why certain people should be buying insurance. 
Seldom, if ever, does that alertness go as far as is indicated by the 


cartoon above. 


However, by virtue of training and experience, 


Bankerslifemen know that it is easier and sounder to sell insurance 


to meet specific needs. 


Training and supervision begin under the direction of skilled and 
experienced agency managers. The program is carried on through 
the Bankerslifeman’s first three years in the business through a system 
of study and schools under the direction of the home office sales 
training department—headed by a C.L.U. and million-dollar producer. 
After each school the Bankerslifeman is given opportunity to apply 
the newly acquired knowledge in the field with cooperation and super- 


vision from his own agency office. 


The learning and practice of good working habits build good sales 


results 


make Bankerslifemen the kind of life insurance under- 


writers you like to meet as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e ComPANY 


DES 


MOINES 





10TH YEAR IN BALTIMORE 





J. P. Graham, Jr. Celebrated Milestone 
April 1; His Son Leading Agency 
and on Aetna’s Leaders List 

J. P. Graham, Jr., general agent oi 
Aetna Life in Baltimore and who is 
known nationally, celebrated his te: 
anniversary in his present position 





J. P. GRAHAM, III 


April 1. For the first quarter of 1947 
the agency showed an over-all increast 
of 80% compared with its 1946 record 
for the same period. For the entire year 
1946, biggest in the history of the agen- 
cy, Mr. Graham reported an increase 0! 
71% in Ordinary business and 120% in 
Group production. 

Leading producer of the office 1s 
J. P. Graham, III, son of the general 
agent, who after thirteen montlis’ expe- 
rience in selling life insurance, ranks 
among the first eighty-six men on the 
Aetna’s leaders list. A graduate ot 
Princeton University with high lienors 
in 1941, young Mr. Graham went imme- 


diately into the U. S. Navy and saw five 
years of active service. He rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-commander, At th 
recent national convention of tle Ke- 
serve Officers of the Naval Services, he 


was elected to the National Counc) rep- 
resenting the 5th Naval District. 


“BOB” FELLER INSURANC 





Cleveland’s Star Pitcher Carries $2'''.000 
and Also Has Many 


Annuities 
In its current issue the Saturda ve- 
ning Post says that “Bob” Feller «the 
Cleveland baseball team and most MIs 
living pitcher, carries $200,000 | in- 


surance and is constantly buyir in- 
nuities. SEP says he has an ine 
$150,000 a year derived from si ny 


sources that he has incorporated >! 
as the big incomed moving picture «rs 
do. The big income of public fa es 

ib 


is a direct result of the blaze 0! 
licity under which they bask. 
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Teachers Ass’n Has 
$200 Million Assets 


POLICYHOLDERS NUMBER 45,000 





Dr. R. B. Robbins Resigns as Vice 
President; Continues as Trustee 
and Consultant 





annual report of Teachers Insur- 

& Annuity Association of America, 
k. \IcAllister Lloyd president, shows 
; of $200,000,000, and policyholders 


,000. 
\ ereater amount of life insurance 
was issued in 1946 than in any previous 


vear and reached $7,483,500 for the year. 
TI association has $76,643,600 in force 
100 lives. In 1937 TIAA introduced 
cial type of life 
; of college staff members which 


insurance for 


known as Collective Decreasing 





HEARD On The WAY 








S. W. TOOLE 


S. \W. Toole, who has been superin- 
tendent of home office buildings, The 
Prudential, has been elected second vice 
At the same time J. Ernest 
Booher has been made assistant comp- 
roller and Francis S. Quillan, general 
depart- 


president. 


iver of the comptroller’s 


Mr. Toole, a native of Atlanta and 
luate of Emory University, came to 
the Prudential in 1931, first being asso- 
late vith the mortgage loan depart- 
met indling real estate sales and man- 
sement and later becoming manager of 
the company’s home office buildings and 
Plan department. In his new position he 
ntinue his supervision over home 
thee huildings and plant as assistant to 
Geor E. Potter, vice president. He 
will » assist Mr. Potter in supervision 
company’s advertising and publi- 
department. 
Cooher, a graduate of Miami Uni- 
and with Prudential since 1935, 
in actuarial department. In 1942 
transferred to the comptroller’s 
lent and three years later was 
ed to the position of assistant 
manager from which he now is 
d to assistant comptroller. Mr. 
who also has been serving as 
stant general manager in the 
iler’s organization, has been with 
udential for the last fourteen 
reat He also started in the actuarial 
‘nt and later became identified 
st allocation work. He is a 
of Brown University. 


Uncle Francis. 


Insurance. Because a demand has de- 
veloped for a type of insurance where- 
under the coverage remains level at all 
ages TIAA has devised an alternative 
collective insurance arrangement which 
it calls Collective Level insurance. Both 
types are designed to protect the col- 
lege as well as the staff member’s family 
against the financial emergencies aris- 
ing on the death of a staff member. 
Dr. Rainard B. Robbins, who wished 
to withdraw from the routine of active 
business, resigned as vice president at 
the end of 1946. He will continue to 
assist TIAA in a consultative capacity 


and as trustee. Assignment of additional 
administrative duties to Wilmer A. Jen- 
kins, vice president and actuary, due to 
Dr. Robbins’ resignation and growth in 
volume of the association’s technical 
work, brought about additions to the 
actuarial staff. In November Richard 
Humphreys, formerly with Canadian 
Dominion Department of Insurance, 
joined the association as assistant actu- 
ary. At the last annual meeting Hubert 
C. Williams and Harold B. Brian were 
promoted. Mr. Williams was elected 
assistant secretary and Mr. Brian was 
elected accounting officer. 


Approves International 
Bank Investment in N. Y. 


Governor Dewey has approved the 
W. J. Mahoney bill as Chapter 799 of 
the Laws of 1947 amending Section 81, 
Insurance permit insurance 
companies to invest reserved obligations 
issued or guaranteed by International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment if aggregate amount of such in- 
vestments do not exceed 5% of total 
admitted assets of domestic insurer. 


Laws, to 








To Life Underwriters . . . 


You can create new business and increase present volume by persuading your clients to finance 
their Life Insurance Premiums through THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN. 


1. Your client signs a note for the total amount 
he would usually pay at the quarterly rate to 
carry his life insurance for one year. 

2. The Chase pays your client’s premiums for 


a full year in advance. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 


3. Your client repays the Chase in convenient 
monthly installments, over a period of one 
year, at the same fotal cost, in most instances, 
as his insurance charges would be if he 


paid them on a quarterly basis. 


Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, is 
available in quantities to underwriters for distribution to their policyholders. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


52 Cedar Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Consumer Credit Department 


Telephone HAnover 2-6000 








New York 15 
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Prepare for Adverse 
Times Now, Says Allyn 


LUSH BUSINESS CANNOT LAST 
Connecticut hist Commissioner 
Gives Connecticut General Meeting 
His Views on Outlook 


Life insurance companies now enjoy- 


ne unprecedented prosperity should 


prepare for inevitable depression some 


time in the future, in the opinion of 
W. Ellery Allyn, 
sioner of Connecticut, who addressed the 
General Life 
this week. Dis- 


Insurance Commis- 
meeting of Connecticut 
held at Hollywood, Fla., 
cussing interest earnings as the main 
problem of the companies, Commissioner 
\llyn said: 

Views on Interest Trend 


“Qf course, no one knows what the 
future of the interest rate will be and 
I can only repeat now my advice that 
companies should be 


the life insurance 


conservative. Life insurance is a sacred 
trust and security for widows and or- 
phans comes first. Your contracts involve 
guarantees over a long period 
knows what the 
level of interest rates will be fifty years 


interest 


of years, and no one 


hence or even five years hence. 

‘The life insurance companies have 
enjoved good times for some years now, 
but a change is certain to come and life 
insurance Management must prepare for 
the rainy day. Many of the investment 
ains realized in recent years have been 
due solely to the decrease in the interest 
e. These gains were secured at the 
expense of future interest yields, and 
should be added to voluntary reserves. 
| am glad to say that Connecticut Gen- 
eral and the other Connecticut life com- 
panies have followed this general policy. 

“The average net interest rate earned 
by the life insurance companies has 
heen decreasing vear by year and is 
now about 3%. There is no margin in 
the present rental rate of money for 
investment losses, and IT am_ certainly 
not the one to say that we can look 
for any appreciable improvement soon. 
The United States Treasury officials, 
concerned with the huge national debt, 
seem determined to hold down the inter- 
est rate so long as it is within their 
power to do so. 

“During the depression of the thirties 
not a single one of our Connecticut life 
or nre or casualty insurance companies 
failed. T am proud of this record. The 
name ‘Connecticut’ when applied to in- 
surance is a hallmark of quality, but pri 
vately I will confess to you that this has 
not always been so. The early history 
of insurance in Connecticut as well as 
in other states is filled with records of 
failures. Insurance then was in its for- 
mative period with relatively little effec- 
tive supervision as compared with now. 
Although the causes of these failures 
ranged from dishonesty to poor manage- 
ment to mere bad luck, such as the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871, it must be said that 
inexperience and lack of statistics were 
contributing factors. But the Connecticut 
Yankee atter only one lesson 
when his pocketbook is affected and the 
companies which survived grew stronger 
and the reputation of Connecticut insur- 
ance for financial stability and fair deal- 
ing became and is now firmly estab- 


lished. 


rat 


learns 


Facing New Problems 


“T have been Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut now almost four years 
and I can assure you that I like the 
job and am gratified by my recent reap- 
pointment for another four-year term,” 
continued Commissioner Allyn. “Our 
Connecticut law since 1871 has provided 
that the Insurance Commissioner shall 
be some ‘suitable’ person not a director, 
officer or agent of any insurance com- 
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pany. If T had been in the insurance 
business four years ago, I would not 
have been appointed as Insurance Com- 
missioner. When I took office, however, 
George Goodwin of the Connecticut 
General, who knew a great deal about 
the accident and life insurance business, 
was persuaded to come with me as my 
deputy and he has educated me a great 
deal in these phases of the business. 

“Up to the time T took office, the In- 
surance Commissioner’s job in Connecti- 
cut had not, T was assured, been an 
onerous one. Tt is true that there had 
heen troublesome times for former Com- 
missioners, as during the Chicago fire of 
1871 and the bank holiday of 1933, but 
on the whole the job had been a pleasant 
— However, a few months after T 
tool: office the Federal court in Atlanta 
dec ided the South-Eastern Underwriters 
case and the appeal then went to the 
United States Supreme Court. Tts deci- 
sion in June, 1944, as you know, over- 
ruled Paul v. Virginia and held that 
insurance was commerce and when con- 
ducted across state lines was interstate 
commerce. The rate-making and other 
problems created by this decision have 
been a great headache and will not be 
solved for many vears to come. 

“The fire and casualty companies have 
been most concerned about the South- 
Fastern Underwriters decision. This is 
natural because their businesses are im- 
mediately and intimately affected. How- 
ever, at times it seems to me that the 
life insurance companies do not show 
as much concern as they should, con- 
sidering the implications of this deci- 
sion. This decision means that the Fed- 


take over the 


eral Government may 
regulation and taxation of all insurance 
whenever the Congress so provides. 

the life insurance com- 
panies in general, and the Connecticut 


“Fortunately, 
General in particular, have not caused 
me a great deal of trouble during 
my term of office. | have, however, as 
chairman of the Life Insurance Commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, devoted a great 
deal of time and effort to the Group 
life definition and standard provisions 
adopted by our association last June. 
This legislation is now being sponsored 
by the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and has already been enacted 
into law in several of our states. 

“T have also done much work in con- 
nection with the Guertin legislation, 
which I know you are interested in. Let 
me assure you that this legislation will 
not in the least injure the life insurance 
business. The up-to-date mortality table 
incorporated therein will avoid a great 
deal of public misunderstanding about 
the business. Enemies of the legislation 
say that it will increase the cost of life 
insurance, but this definitely is not true. 
It is true that many companies will no 
doubt within the year rearrange their 
premium rates to reflect improved mor- 
tality at younger ages, but they will 
also face the facts on the interest situ- 
ation by increasing premiums where in- 
terest is an important factor. However, 
the ultimate cost of life insurance de- 
pends on mortality, interest and the 
expense of doing business—and_ the 
Guertin legislation does not affect any 
one of these three factors.” 
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Investment Seminar 
To Start June 2° 


AT INDIANA UNIVERSIT 
Sponsored Jointly by ALC and the Un; 


versity; to Feature Outstanding 
Economists 


Life Officers’ Investment Semi; 
sponsored by American Life Conve 
through its financial section and Ind 
University, will be held at the universis; 
in Bloomington, June 23 to July 3, 
clusive. A series of forty-six lectures 
outstanding American economists and 
technical experts has been scheduled ] 
the seminar will be under the direction 
of Dr. Harry C. Sauvain, profess if 
finance, Indiana University. 

In developing plans for the 1947 
nar, Dr. Sauvain has been wrokine iy 
close contact with Norman H. Nelson 
chairman, financial section, ALC, and a 
member of the board of regents of the 
seminar and a vice president, Minnesota 
Life. 

The schedule of lectures and lecturers, 


as completed to date, is as follows: 

Technological Developments in. Ameri I 
dustry: (a) cds gar gy in Power and |: 
dustry” _ (2 lectures), A. A. Potter, dean, School 
of Engineering, Purdue University; (b) Devel 
opments in Materials (2 lectures), Sidney B 
Kirkpatrick, editor, “‘Chemical and melon il 
Engineering”; (c) “Developments in Productio: 
Methods” (2 lectures), I. W. Wallace, vice 
president, Trundle Engineering Co., Clevelai 
(d) “The Economic parser gg = ie ciwsles si 
cal Developments” (2 lectures), E. Wicken 
den, president, Case School of P er Science 

Basic Trends in American Pen my: 
“Trends in National Income’ (2 lectures), 
fus Tucker, economist, General Motors Cory 
tion; (b) “Trends in Agriculture” (2 lect 
Theodore Schultz, professor of economic 
versity of Chicago; (c) ‘Regional Eco 
Trends” (3 lectures), Morris Garnsey, professor 
of economics, University of Colorado; (d) 
“Trends in Business Finance” (2 lectures), Nei! 
Jacoby, professor of finance and vice president, 
University of Chicago; (e) “Trends in Labor 
Organization” (2 lectures), Sumner Slichter, La 
mont University professor, Harvard University; 
(f) “The Problem of Economic Stability” (2 
lectures), Theodore Yntema, professor of eco 
nomics, University of Chicago, and director of 
research, committee for economic development. 

Contemporary Problems in Finance: (a) 
“Credit Conditions and Money Rates” (2 le 
tures), Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University; (b) “International Fi 
nancial Relations” (2 lectures), Marcus Nadler, 
professor of finance, New York University; (c) 
“The Federal Finances’ (3 lectures), J. J 
O’Leary, director of research, joint investment 
research committee of the American Lite Con 
vention and the Life Insurance Association of 
America, and associate professor of economics, 
Duke University; (d) ‘Developments in State 
and Local Government Finance” (2 lectures), 
Clarence Heer, professor of economics, Univer 
sity of North Carolina. 

Contemporary Problems in Investmci 
agement: (a) “General Problems of Inve 
Policy” (2 lectures), Sherwin C. Badger, secon: 
vice president, New England Mutual Life In 
surance Co.; (b) “Current Influences 
Risks of iereaas Lending” (2 lectures), Donald 
S. Thompson, vice president, Federal Reserv 
Bank of Cleveland; (c) “Current Influences 01 
Railroad Credit” (2 lectures), Fairman Dick. 
Dick and Merle-Smith, New York; (d) “Prob: 
lems in the Analysis of Industrial Securities 
(2 lectures), Franklyn Griffin, Studley Shupert 
& Co., Boston; (ec) “The Business Outloo 
Investment Policy” (2 lectures), Sumner 
ter, Lamont University professor, Har 
versity; (f) ‘Real Estate Ownership” ( 
ture), David C. Bevan, assistant treasu! 
York Life; (g) “Common Stock Invest: 
lectures), Corliss Anderson, partner. luff 
derson and Clark, Chicago; (h) “Oil and G 
Geology” (2 lectures), Ralph E. Davis s 

















ing geologist, Pittsburgh, Pa.; (i) “The \ tural 
Gas Industry” (1 lecture), P. P. Stathas, Penal 
ner, Duff & Phelps. Chicago. Among the spect 


evening lectures will be that of R. J. Saninier. 
director of financial research, National [reat 
of Economic Research, and_ professor 
nomics, Columbia University, whose si! 

he “Costs of Lending Money on the Security 
Urban Real Estate.” 


PLAN HAVANA CONVENTION 


Three regional meetings and a 0M 
vention trip to Havana, Cuba, w"'! he 
held early in the spring of 19 by 


Franklin Life of Springfield. Tl). All 
Franklin conventions are stricth 
tion trips, and no business sessi‘ 
he featured. 


LOMA INSTITUTE INCREASFS 
Life Office Management Associ! 


Institute reports the largest number 0! 
new students i in its history will partic! 
pate in this year’s educational provera. 
More than 1.500 life insurance em! ‘< 


ei : 
have enrolled for examination I an‘ 
will sit for examinations in all course 
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Future emeiailitien 
Great—D. B. Woodward 


ADDRESSES FINANCIAL GROUP 





Says Technological Backlog at War’s 
End Leaves Country on “Threshold 
of Promise” 


mald B. Woodward, second vice 
dent, Mutual Life of New York, 
a group of about 1,000 Cleveland 
fjncncial men last week that the tech- 
nological backlog left us at the end of 
the war places us “on one of those 
sholds of promise.” He _ warned, 
that to realize the promise, we 
nust devise “social, political and eco- 
nomic policies” that will remove exist- 
ine barriers to production and the dis- 
iribution of resources. Mr. Woodward 
poke before a joint session of the 
Cleveland Credit Association, the Treas- 
urer’s Club and Robert Morris Asso- 


lu everf, 


To promote production, he called for: 


\ fiscal policy such that “men and 
women are not dissuaded from taking 
risks and exerting efforts to increase 


their income in ways that bring about 
more goods and services.” A labor pol- 
icy to eliminate those “balance of power” 
oscillations that have swung on the one 
hand to inordinate labor costs and un- 
reasonable strife and, on the other hand, 
to wages so low relative to prices that 
the largest segment of the market has 
sufficient purchasing power to take 
industry’s products off the market. A 
nionetary policy that will encourage en- 
prise and thrift and protect the value 
money. 

Mr. Woodward called further for the 
removal or minimizing of all barriers to 
ihe free flow of energies and resources 

lezal barriers, as well as those result- 
ing trom combinations of various 
croups, and those grounded in custom 
wnd trade practices. 

The speaker also urged the reexamina- 
tion of those restraints impeding the 
iree flow of investment funds. He cited, 
for example, the fact that savings insti- 
tutions are restricted both by law and 
by custom to investment in certain types 
of obligation, and in some instances they 
are Beige as to geographical area 
in which they may invest. 

Continuing Mr. Woodward said that 
impediments to the most efficient utili- 
nm of our energies and_ scientific 
nowledge are not restricted to domes- 

restraints, but go beyond national 








horders to inelude bilateral trade agree- 
nents, state trading on a political basis, 
international cartels, tariffs and import 
quotas. “Phe commercial policy which 


was adopted by the United States after 
i¢ first World War was a major cause 


ot th world depression of the thirties. 
Despite the “formidable problems” to 
ve solved in encouraging production and 


assuring the free flow of goods and 
; es, “if we look at our times in 
istorical perspective there is more room 
lor encouragement than the alarms of 
(is or any other moment usually in- 


lic opportunities for the future are 
teat, Mr. Woodward concluded, “and | 
see no evidence that we have yet turned 
ir backs to them.” 


NAMED BY LONDON LIFE 


_L. G. Lawrence has been appointed 
tt supervisor at Peterboro, Ont., 
= ( London Life and George O. 
nel district supervisor at Orillia, 
nt. Roland Trottier has been named 
‘Uperintendent of the company’s Mont- 
a Park agency and Bernard H. 


an has been made superintendent 
at Halifax, 


\nnual sales congress of the North 
“rouna State Association of Life Un- 
re ters will be held at the Jefferson 
Ountry Club, Greensboro, N. C., Thurs- 
yo. Sprit, 24. William T. Beaty of 
“8 association president, will pre- 





‘Whensien id Hancock 
Music Scholarships 


SIX ANNOUNCED OVER AIR 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky Makes Presen- 
tation on Company’s Boston 
Symphony Show 


Names of six out of ten winners of 


music scholarships to the Berkshire 
Music Center awarded by the John 
Hancock, were announced over that 


company’s broadcast of the Boston Sym- 
phony on the ABC 
Wednesday. Dr. 
announcement and 


network last 
Serge Koussevitzky 
made the winners 
will receive tuition and expenses while 
at the Mass., 
this summer. 


music center at Lenox, 


Maricarol 
Minneapolis, a pianist now at- 
Curtis Institute of Music, 
Schaefer, 23, of 
Washington, a flutist cur- 
rently studying at New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston; Kermit D. 
Moore, 19, Akron, Ohio, celloist attend- 
ing the Cleveland Institute of Music; 
Norman Carol, 18, Philadelphia, a violin- 
ist attending Curtis Institute of Music; 
Seymour Lipkin, 20, Detroit, conductor, 
pianist, violinist, now attending Curtis 
Institute, and Adolph S. Herseth, 25, 
Bertha, Minn., currently studying trum- 
pet at New England Conservatory. 
The Berkshire Music Center was 
founded in 1940 by the Boston Sym- 
phony and Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. It 
is one of the outstanding schools of 
its kind in the country and each winner 
will be able to further his musical edu- 
cation under such famous musicians as 
Aaron Copland, Boris Goldovsky, Hugh 
Katherin Wolff and others. 


Winners include: Hanson, 


ys 3 of 
tending the 
Philadelphia ; 
Olymphis, 


Lois 


Ross, 


LEYENDECKER- SCHNUR REPORT 

The Leyendecker-Schnur agency, 
Guardian Life, New York, has an- 
nounced that the agency paid for a total 
of $1,425,217 during March. This brings 


the total covering the first quarter of 
1947 to $4,226,781. 


Mutual inti ie 
New Insurance Limits 


New insurance limits have been set by 
the board of directors of Mutual Benefit 
Life, with $250,000 the maximum for par- 
ticularly good risks between the ages of 
22 and 50 
ages, from 6 to 54, 
by amounts consistent wtih the increases 


inclusive. Limits at other 


were also increased 
at ages 22 to 50. No changes were made 
at ages 55 and upward. 
Said John S. Thompson, president, in 
announcing this change, “It will be noted 
that the maximum limits are found at 
the economically productive ages where 
a 
earned incomes are substantial. At those 
ages the new limits are consistent with 
the company’s increased size, and, in any 
case, the selection for limiting amounts 
will be conservative.” 


CLU Social and es 
Forum Being Held Today 


The forum on social and economic 
trends sponsored by the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
is being held today at Town Hall in 
Manhattan. The program is devoted to 
a survey of the three major economic 
production factors, land, labor and capi- 
tal and Stanley High, Reader’s Digest 
roving editor, is moderator and will sum 
up the day’s program. 

Speakers appearing today include: Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff, associate professor of 
land economics, Cornell University; 
Walter W. Cenerazzo, president, Ameri- 
can Watch Workers Union; John Jay 
McCloy, president, World B ank and Dr. 
James H. Si Bossard, professor of So- 
ciology, University of Pennsylvania. 

A summary story will be heard over 
radio station WOR at mid-day. All five 
of the day’s speakers will be heard on it. 





HEAR ROBERT DECHERT 
Robert Dechert, counsel for the Penn 
Mutual Life, was guest speaker at a 
recent luncheon-meeting in Richmond, 
Va. given by Gaius W. Dige & Son 
agency of that company in celebration 

of the company’s 100th anniversary. 


Occidental Life’s New Home Office Building 





above is the ‘eight-story 
Building in Los 


Pictured 
Chamber of Commerce 
Angeles purchased by Occidental Life of 
California for its new home office build- 
ing. The sale price of $2,100,000 was ac- 
cepted by the directors of the building 
corporation following a poll of stock- 
holders. 


The new building has a gross area of 


iy waist u # 


4j i ij 441 [HY 


aes? 


more than 413,000 square feet. Occiden- 
tal will vacate about 75,000 square feet 
of space in its present home office at 


Eighth and Spring Streets and other 
Los Angeles buildings, as it gradually 
concentrates its location in the newly- 


acquired building during the next few 
months. It will occupy about half of the 
413,000 square foot gross area’ when 
moving is completed. 
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Rosie: Life of lowe 
Home Office Changes 


DWIGHT BROOKE GEN’L COUNSEL 





aS) 4c Reseiieeien: Vv. P. and Advisory 
Counsel; Dr. McCreight, B. L. 
Oakes Advanced; Their Careers 

meeting of the 


Following a_ recent 


board directors of the Bankers Life 
of fowa it was announced that J. P. 
general 


Lorentzen, vice president and 


counsel, was elected vice president and 
advisory counsel. Due to his health Mr. 
Lorentzen’s duties have been changed. 
Mr. Lorentzen joined the company in 
1926 after a successful legal career in 
the firm of Carr, Cox, Evans & Riley 
and later with the firm of Lorentzen & 
Shepherd. He became assistant counsel 
in 1926, general counsel in 1937, and 
vice president and general counsel in 
1944. 

Other changes include the promotion 
of Dwight Brooke, assistant counsel, to 
general counsel. Dr. George McCreight, 
assistant medical director, was elected 
associate medical director, and Barry L 
Oakes, attorney in the legal department 
of the company, was elected assistant 
counsel, 

Mr. Brooke attended Grinnell College 
and then went to the University of 
lowa where he graduated from the law 
school in 1931. While there he was 
editor of the lowa Law Review and was 
elected to the Order of Coif, honorary 
scholastic organization. He entered the 
general practice of law in Des Moines 
following graduation. In 1937 he left 
the firm of Holliday & Brooke to join 
the legal department of the Bankers 
Life. He was elected assistant counsel 
in 1938. He was on leave of absence 
from the company to serve in the Navy 
where he had the rank of leutenant 
when his service was terminated in De 
cember, 1945, and he returned to the 
company. 

Mr. McCreight, after his internship 
at St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago, served 
as an Army doctor during World War | 
Upon returning from the Army, Dr 
McCreight entered into general prac 
tice in Des Moines. He has been con- 
rected with the medical department of 
the company since 1920. He was elected 
assistant medical director in 1935. 

Barry L. Oakes received his A.B. de 
gree from the University of Texas and 
studied law at Drake University, the 
University of California, and the Des 
Moines College of Law, from which he 
received his degree in 1938. That same 
year he was admitted to the Iowa bat 
and practiced law in Des Moines, in 
zssociation with Herrick, Sloan & 
Langdon, until he joined the FBI fo 
a year. After this he served in the Navy 
for two years. He was terminated from 
service as a lieutenant and joined the 
legal department of the Bankers Life 
in January, 1946. 


NAMED ASSISTANT AUDITOR 

Charles H. Mortimore has been ap- 
pointed an assistant auditor of Mutual 
Life ef New York, it was announced 
today by J. McCall Hughes, comptroller. 
Mr. Mortimore has been in charge of 
operations of the expense section of 
the comptroller’s department since June, 
1945. He joined the company in 1919 
as a junior clerk, and from 1930 to 1940 
he performed various duties including 
that of auditing the company’s agencies 
as a home office examiner. 


FRANKLIN LIFE REPORT 
New business received by the Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill., during March to- 
taled $12,400,000, bringing the total of 
new sales for the first quarter of 1947 to 


more than $35,000,000. First year cash 
premium income for the first three 


months aggregated $1,566,000, with total 
premium income exceeding $4,760,000. 
\ssets expanded to over $95,000,000. At 
month end the insurance in force figure 


had passed the $465,000,000 mark. 
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Harrison Address 
(Continued from Page 4) 


these forces and processes in the better 
service and regeneration of mankind. 
This demands a_ spiritual approach 


and beyond the selfish ac- 
quisition of economic wealth. We can- 
not hope to find in materialism alone 
the source of strength that lifts men to 
the heights of achievement. We can 
find it only within ourselves—not in 
what we have, but in what we are and 
what we hope to become. 

To all of us here is given a peculiar 
opportunity to help meet this spiritual 
need. For life insurance is very close 
to the family and the home, and so to 
man’s deepest beliefs and emotions. It 
is the practical expression of unselfish 


wholly above 


instincts—of thoughtfulness for others 
and of the impulse to see and to do 
what is right and honorable. By its in- 


herent nature, life insurance brings out 
the best in men. It develops. self-re- 
liance and thrift; the sober planning of 
present affairs to gain future security 
and happiness; a discerning considera- 
tion of the values that matter most in 
life. We must make every effort to 
nurture those qualities which make for 
strength of character. 


Hoffman Talk 


(Continued from Page 4) 


are, of course, just three among many 
that should be made. 

“(2) Public Works. We need better 
timing in the construction of public 
works. In the past we have had the 
greatest volume of public works during 
times of prosperity and the lowest vol- 
ume during depressions. It ought to be 
the other way around. Through better 
timing of public works, it should be pos- 


increase in 
industry. 


sible to bring about a great 
stability in the construction 

“(3) Unemployment Compensation In- 
surance. So far, we have made only lim- 
ited use of unemployment compensation 
insurance as a social tool, but its ef- 
fectiveness has “a dramatically de- 
monstrated. It gives to people the con- 
fidence in continuity of income which is 
so essential to the achievement of 
greater stability in our economy. It also 
makes a tangible contribution through 
the maintenance of purchasing power. 
We should not allow the circumstances 
that there has been considerable mal- 
idministration of unemployment com- 
pensation insurance to blind us as to 
its benefits. Our aim should be to extend 
it as far as practical to all workers. 
Payments, of course, should never be 
large enough to make unemployment 
ittractive, 

“(4) Small Business. Obstacles which 
stand in the way of new business and 
the growth of small business must be 
removed because our future growth is 
dependent on them. The special handi- 
caps which confront small business must 


DINEEN AT N. Y. LIFE DINNER 


No Life Company Can Reach 
Centenary Without Leadership 

and Character 
talk at the New 
dinner at the 


Says 


York Life 
Waldorf- 


week 


In his 
centennial 
Friday night of last 
Robert FE. 


Astoria on 
Superintendent Dineen of 
New York paid a tribute to the leader- 
He said no life 
reach the cen- 
chance. Such a 
in admin- 


ship of that company. 
insurance 
mark by 
goal is arrived 


company can 
tenary luck or 
at by ability 


istration in all of its operations—finan- 
cial, actuarial, production and manage- 
ment. To survive all of those decades, 
an institution must be built on a foun- 
dation, the cornerstone of which is 


character. 


Thore Now With LIAA 


Eugene M. Thore, recently appointed 
general counsel of Life Insurance 
ciation of America to succeed the late 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., assumed his 
new duties on Wednesday of this week. 
He was formerly general counsel of 
Acacia Mutual. 





Asso- 


Iowa Senate Passes Life 


Agent Qualification Bill 


Des Moines, April 15—The 
the Iowa legislature today passed by 
a vote of twenty-seven to nine and sent 
to the House a qualification bill for life 
insurance agents. The bill is being spon- 
sored by the Iowa Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The bill requires stricter requirements 
for obtaining a license with the ap- 
plicant giving detailed experience and 
qualifications. All new applicants and 
those required to by the Insurance Com- 
missioner must take a written examina- 
tion. The Commissioner is given the 
authority to establish the rules and 
regulations for the examinations. 

The bill also prohibits an agent from 
sending in business to a non-qualified 
company and includes fraternal organi- 
zations under its provisions. The only 
exception was that granted to railroad 
brotherhoods who were exempted by an 
amendment from taking the exami- 
nations. 


Senate of 


eovernment, educational institutions and 
private groups on problems for which 
there are no ready answers available. 
The shockingly small amount that has 
been spent on fundamental economic re- 
scarch is a national disgrace. As a na- 
tion we have been willing to spend hun- 
dieds of millions of dollars for research 
in technology, but pathetic amounts 
have been brought to the support of 
research that will help build a society 
that will use that technology for the 
public welfare; that will administer that 
research wisely. The research going on 
in the principles of administration, in 
the understanding of our economic and 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 
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41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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Plan Commissioners’ 
Atlantic City Events 


AT ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 1-5 
Carrol M. Shanks, Prudential President, 
as Chairman of General Committee, 

Announces Entertainment Program 

The general committee on arrange- 
ments in connection with the meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to be held at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 1 to 5, of which Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of Prudential, is 
chairman, announce the following events 
to take place: 

Sunday, June 1, at 4:45 p.m. The Pru- 
dential Family Hour broadcast will be 
given directly from the convention head- 
quarters, Haddon Hall, with Rise 
Stevens, Jimmy Carroll, Ted Malone, 
Al Goodman and his orchestra, all in 
person. 

This will be followed immediately with 
a thirty-minute moving picture in color 


entitled “New Jersey Journey,” a pro- 
duction of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, showing outstanding points of 


interest in the state. 

Then will follow a get-together party 
with cocktails and buffet supper, thus 
completing the day. 

On Monday, June 2, the ladies in at- 
tendance at the meeting will be sep- 
arately entertained at a luncheon and 
style show at the Seaview Country Club, 
a few miles outside of Atlantic City. In 
the evening, at 7:30, a sea food dinner 
with all appropriate trimmings will be 
served in the Chalfonte to all those in 
attendance. 

In the evening of Tuesday a banquet 
will be held in the Chalfonte, with 
Governor Alfred FE. Driscoll of New 
Jersey as guest and sole speaker. Cock- 
tails will precede the banquet. Dress will 
be informal. 

The afternoon of Wednesday will be 
designated as “Commissioners Day” at 
the Atlantic City race track. In the eve- 
ning there will be a meeting of the 
Pamunkey Tribe of Real Indians. 

Arrangements have been made through 
local clubs to accommodate those who 
find opportunity to play golf on any 
of the days between June 1 and June 5. 

Reservations of hotel accommodations 
have been quite heavy and the commit- 
tee advises those intending to attend the 
meeting, who have not yet made reser- 
vations, to do so promptly by com- 
municating directly with the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 





End Strike of Monumental 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
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HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














New Chicago General 


Agent for Conn. Mutual 





JAMES H. FARRAR 


Farrar, supervisor in th 
Mollenauer agency, Philadelphia, for th 
Connecticut Mutual, has 
general agent for the company at Chi- 
cago. He succeeds Ewart G. Walls, Jr. 
who resigned to enter another field 0! 
activity. 

A graduate of the University of litts 
burgh, Mr. Farrar first became asso- 
ciated with the Connecticut Mutual in 
1934 in Pittsburgh. He left in 1937 to 
become assistant manager for th 
Travelers, a position which he held unti 
1942 when he joined the Arm \ir 
Force. He had the rank of major when 
he received his discharge in 1946 

After the war he went with a forme 
Pittsburgh associate, V. S. Mollenauer, 
who in the meantime had become ven 
eral agent for the Connecticut \lutual 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Farrar served the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers as a member of the educational 


James H. 


been named 


























be recognized. Means must be found for social environment, and in the field of Life’s CIO Producers committee and is a member «1 the 
— 5 0 age expanded fields Of human relations is today tragically small. The month-long strike of the Monu- American Legion, the Officers | soba 
aaa nee bi a _— business. upon “We need not only to encourage eco- mental Life’s United Office and Profes- Corps and the Air Reserve Association 
ti = capable manAgeneRt. Govern- nomic research but after we get the sional Workers Union, CIO, agents, in- i Es A ane SA en 
“ee lly ag 2 ct ah tg to help small facts we must be willing to face them volving 350, has ended. The agreement TO MEET IN CUBA 
ner severest are eat pap parc if we hope to preserve capitalism. We provides for a union shop with an aver- The Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. 
sellin : Ss fan are avaiable must give up trying to use slogans, age increase of $8 a week and back pay’ will have three regional agency conve! 
ni se cliches, and benighted expressions of for the period of the walkout. Agents tions in Havana early in 1948. Thi 
_ “Beyond these specific measures there views based on prejudice as answers to. were from Ohio, Michigan, Missouri and Franklin Life agents will be in Cuba 
is need for intensive research both by tough economic questions.” Illinois. four days. 
THE AGENCY WITH COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE FOR BROKERS 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE — ANNUITIES AND PENSION TRUSTS 
roid HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT ADWAY | 
7-1070 F , BROADWAY | 
\| 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. ll 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Brief Review of the 
102nd Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries aggregated 
$189,794,091 in 1946. Of this amount, living policyholders received 
$110,293,027 and the beneficiaries of 19,782 policyholders who died 
received $79,501,064. 


Life Insurance in Force at the end of 1946, under 3,561,355 
policies, totalled $8,543,308,415, the largest amount in the Com- 
pany’s history. The gain in insurance in force last year, amounting 
to $564,115,313, was greater than in any previous year. 


Sales of New Life Insurance during 1946 totalled $832,484,000. 
The increase over the previous year was $268,303,900, or 47.5 
per cent. 


Assets, held for the protection of the Company’s life insurance 
and annuity contracts and to meet other obligations, totalled 
$1,026,689,280 at the end of 1946. The assets exceeded the 
Company’s reserves and other liabilities by $231,038,632, which 
amount constitutes the Company’s Surplus Funds held for general 
contingencies. 


Holdings of Bonds at the close of 1946 aggregated $3,317,261,757, 
or 82 per cent of total assets. Of these bonds, United States 
Government obligations comprised 61 per cent of total assets; 
public utility bonds, 9 per cent; railroad bonds, 5 per cent; 
Canadian bonds, 2 per cent; municipal bonds, 1 per cent, and 
industrial and miscellaneous bonds, 4 per cent. Holdings of 
preferred and guaranteed stocks amounted to 2 per cent of total 
assets. 

Increased Corporate Investments in 1946 reflected the growing 
demand for funds by private industry. During the second half 
of the year, the Company’s holdings of investments in corporate 
securities increased $118,521,671. 


Holdings of First Mortgages on Real Estate were valued at 
$335,772,452 at the end of the year. There were 26,980 mortgage 


STATEMENT 


loans on residences for amounts of less than $10,000, aggregating 
$107,164,200. During 1946 the Company made 3,445 new mort- 
gage loans aggregating $46,785,930. Of these, 1,721 were mortgage 
loans to veterans amounting to $12,009,039. At the beginning of 
1947, the Company had mortgage loan engagements in excess of 
$41,000,000 which it expects to consummate during the current 
year. 


Rental Housing provided a new medium for the investment of 
the Company’s funds. Two developments were started in 1916: 
Stanworth, at Princeton, New Jersey, with 150 apartments, and 
Fresh Meadows, at Queens, Long Island, New York, with about 
3,000 apartments and also shopping and other facilities for a 
community of some 10,000 people. 


Reserves against the Company's Contractual Obligations 
were further strengthened at the end of 19146. Allof these reserves 
are now computed on an interest basis of 25¢ per cent or lower. 
This action has been taken to protect the interests of the Com- 
pany’s policyholders in view of the continued low yields from the 
highest quality of investments. 


The Provision for 1947 Dividends is $41,730,229 as compared 
with $38,895,341 for 1946. The New York Life is a mutual com- 
pany paying dividends to policyholders only. 


To Serve Policyholders and the Public, the Company main- 
tains 126 Branch Offices in principal cities and a sales organization 
of over 5,600 agents throughout the United States and Canada. 


bay President 


OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks. ...........cccccccecse § 39,342,77 
Bonds: 

United States Government Obliga- 

I en eas carretera eee $2.176,858,362 
OOS 1,1 | epee ee one a een mans 82,786,018 
em 9 209 

Munic PAR 2 enc eects aenone. 33, 138,208 3.317.261.757 

PRCMINOOA = 50355 Soe Siete ers SRN eo ees 205,425,039 

RRR COUN oi, wrarenterearpnens 358,932,660 

Industrial and Miscellaneous... .. . 159,821,110 


97,414,289 


335,772,452 


Stocks, preferred and guaranteed................. 
First Mortgages on Real Estate.................. 


Real Estate: 
Properties for Company use....... $10,918,106 
Foreclosed Properties, including 

$562,267 under Contract of Sale. . 


Rental Housing and Business 
PROTIOROIONS 5 Soca s-0 ee 6 ssa arate 5,030,253 


6,866,082 22,814,741 


156,634,001 
esas 22,133,885 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net).......... 31,576,950 
IRTP UNONN So. anos, on seh eee eae Haw eeays 1,708, 134 


$1,026,689,280 


WPAN SEAN ais hac cies on Shc area eke ores 
Interest and Rents due and accrued ... 








Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities valued at 
$55,956,374 are deposited with Governments and States as required 
by law. 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Insurance and Annuity Contracts: 
Computed at 25¢% interest... .. .$2,212,312,214 
386,51 ae 


553,288,639 


$3,152,144,88 
Computed at 244% interest... ... . 


Computed at 2% interest........ 


Reserve for future payments under Supplementary 
CAMO hg oe ee ede Paki oe es arate heeded 


338,809,169 
Reserve for Dividends left with the Company..... 196,523,034 
Provision for 1947 Dividends to policyholders. ... . 11,730,229 
Reserve for Premiums paid in advance........... 36,187,751 


Policy Claims in course of settlement and provision 


OF Clase NOE TOPONIER 5 5s sc cock ces cccenns 14,187,664 


Reserve for other Insurance Liabilities........... 5,548,139 
Pru inacet fe ANON 30s oo. Soa celelins ca weewawaws 7,065,627 
Miscellaneous Liabilities....................0005 3,152,953 

"ROPE AEs ERADUREO EIS. «cn ccccccccaccecadaaa $3,795,650,618 
Surplus Funds held for general contingencies. .... . 231,038,632 


$4,026,689,280 





The Company started business on April 12, 1845. It has always been mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


A more complete report will gladly be sent upon request. In addition to further details on the Company’s 
operations during 1946, it discusses a number of recent developments believed to be of particular interest to 
policyholders. These include the Company’s entrance into the housing field, the welcome return of hundreds 
of veterans to the New York Life organization, the serious rising trend of fatal automobile accidents, and a few 
examples from the many thousands of actual cases during the past year showing how life insurance serves 
human needs. A copy may be obtained by writing to the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison 


Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Insurance Company Family Spirit 


I, A. Roberts, president, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, in an interesting statement to the 
employes of the company, published in 

the Fidelity Mutual ( lub Hearthstone and 

speaking as head of “The Fidelity Mutual 
Family,” discussed loyalties and accom 
plishments, under the heading of “He 
Prophets Vost ” Mr. Roberts’ article 
j low e 

In the nature of things you probably 
think I do because I’m always predict 
ng something or another. After all it’s 
a simple matter if you know what's 
soing to happen or if you are modest 
enough in your predictions. 

Forgetting the twist on an old ex- 
pression let’s take it as it was orig- 
nally said—“‘He Profits Most...” and 
then apply it to ourselves. 

This company’s reputation and char- 
acter are what people have made it 
If it is known as a sound and progres- 
sive outfit—people made it so. If it is 
anything less than that, people did it. 
Its size and its strength are not acci- 
dents. 

\s a new employe you take on the 
color of the company. When you say 
you work for Fidelity a connotation 
instantly attaches in the mind of your 
friend. 

As an old employe the company tends 
to take on your color. Your friend is 
apt to say enthusiastically, ‘““That’s ‘Pop’ 
Livingston’s Company.” 

We often talk of the “Fidelity Fam- 
ly.” Maybe we reach for the distinction 
a little hopefully at times. We didn’t 
have to reach very far at our recent 
Christmas party, and we shouldn't have 
to ever. 

Let’s look at a parallel to be found 
in our own real families. The family 
which causes us to work, pleasantly I 
hope. 


We are either members of someone 


Pru Raia Its Ned Bldg. 
As U. S. Army Moves Out 


After occupying the newest addition 
to Prudential home office buildings fot 
five years the Army has moved out and 
the insurance company has moved in. 

Fronting on Washington Street, New- 
ark, and covering half a block adjoining 
the company’s other office buildings, the 
228 feet tall, new structure was com 
pleted in September, 1942, and was im- 
inediately taken by the Army to house 
its office of Dependency Benefits. A 
spokesman for ODB said that without 
these facilities it would have been diffi- 
cult to carry out the bureau’s work in 
connection with family allowances, allot- 
ments and other benefits for the entire 
\rmy. 

The huge task of moving thousands of 
Prudential pieces of office equipment 
without disturbing the regular clerical 
routine took place after office hours 
When fully occupied the building will 
house about 4,000 Prudential personnel 


OCCIDENTAL PERSISTENCY UP 

\ recent persistency report on Occi- 
dental Life of California business from 
October 1, 1944 to September 30, 1945, 
reveals the number of agents with a per 
fect renewal persistency has reached an 
l-time high, according to V. H. Jen- 
kins, Occidental senior vice president. 
lor business written during the period, 
forty-five agents have a perfect renewal 
persistency of 100%, thirteen have a per- 
sistency of 99 to 99.99%, 105 have from 
%) to 99% and 140 have above 75%. 


STANDARD LIFE HOME OFFICE 

Standard Life of Indiana is established 
in its new home office building after 
Waiting more than a vear from the time 
ground was broken. The structure will 
cost $250,000 when completed, but suffi- 
cient room has been made available for 
the office department. 


else’s family or we are the head of our 
own. A child born into one’s family 
takes the family name, its reputation 
and environment. (I was known as 
“Charlie’s boy” for a long time and now 
occasionally the old sport is known as 

sob’s Father.” We both like it either 
way.) As the child develops the family 
name is about the only thing that re- 
mains unchanged. A shocking exception 
is the Chicago family which recently 
petitioned the court for a change of 
name because of the misdeeds of a son 
More often, in our society, if we take 
advantage of our enlarged opportunities, 
the family fortunes are improved. You 
can think of a host of examples. 

It is my conviction that if you will 
dedicate your best energies to the suc- 
cess of the “family” in which you find 
yourself-—yvou will be the principal bene- 
ficiary—you will profit most. 

We of Fidelity management have no 
quarrel with your loyalties, attitudes or 
production. Unfortunately this is not a 
common phenomena in today’s business 
and industrial picture. 

Rather I would wish to commend you 
for a year of splendid accomplishment— 
to thank you for your co-operation and 
to bespeak its continuance on the prom 
ise that we too will do our best. 


JOINS NORTHWESTERN NAT’L 

Dewey Newcombe, Minneapolis apprais- 
er, has been appointed to the city loan 
Northwestern National Life. He 


was associated for eleven years with the 


staff of 


Kansas City and Minnesota branches of 
the Prudential’s mortgage loan depart- 
ment, where he held field positions as 


mortgage loan inspector, property in- 


spector, mortgage loan appraiser and 


property manager, 


Travelers Makes 
Two Promotions 


DON CARLOS NAMED ATTORNEY 





Linthicum Becomes Manager of Life, 
Accident and Group Claim 
Department 


Harlan S. Don Carlos, manager of the 
life, accident and group claim depart- 
ment, of the Travelers has been named 
an attorney and will function in associa- 
tion with C. C. Clothier, secretary of the 
claim department. Succeeding Mr. Don 
Carlos as manager is Edwin Linthicum, 
jr., supervising adjuster of the same de- 
partment at the company’s branch office 
in New York City. 

Mr. Don Carlos joined the company 
in July, 1917, and was successively ap- 
pointed an adjuster in New York City, 
and assistant chief and later associate 
chief adjuster in the home office. He 
was born in Kansas, attended public 
schools in Denver, the University of 
Denver, Dartmouth, Leland Stanford and 
the University of California. He ac- 
quired the degrees of A.B. and J.D. and 
during his last year at law school he was 
editor-in-chief of the California Law Re- 
view. He is admitted to practice in 
California, New York and Connecticut. 
He is a member of the International As- 
sociation of Insurance Counsel. 

Mr. Don Carlos is a life trustee of the 
Hartford College of Law, president of 
the Hartford College of Insurance, a 
trustee of the Dime Savings Bank and a 
member and former president of the In- 
ternational Claim Association. He has 
been active in civic affairs in Hartford, 
serving as a director of the community 
chest and recently heading the Red Cross 
drive. He has been active with five com- 
mittces of the American Bar Association 
and is a member of the executive council 
of the Hartford County Bar. He is also 
active in Canadian Insurance Association 


F. M. Hope Honored by Occidental Associates 





Left to right: 


C. H. Tookey, Actuarial Vice President; 


Francis M. Hope, 


President Dwight L. Clarke. 


Hope 


retired from active service of Occidental 


\ctuary Emeritus Irancis M. 
Life of California recently and was hon- 
ored at a luncheon at the Los Angeles 
Stock attended by 


twenty-eight of his long-time associates 


Exchange Club, 
and executives of the company. Mr. 
Hope’s friends took their turns paying 
tribute to his work with Occidental dur- 


ing the thirty-seven years of his service 


and handed him a purse to be used 


buying books of his own selection for his 
library. 

\ native Scot, Mr. Hope joined Occi- 
dental in 1910, became its actuary in 1912 
and held that post for thirty years. He 
was elected a vice president in 1930 and 
a director in 1937. In 1942 he became 
actuary emeritus and would have retired 
but for the wartime thanpower shortage. 
He will continue to serve on Occidental’s 
board of directors. 
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activity, and is a member of the insu 
ance arbitration council of the American 
Arbitration Association of the National 
Council of the National Civil Service Re 
form League. 

Mr. Linthicum was employed as ai in- 
vestigator in the Los Angeles office in 
February, 1926. He was advanced to the 
position of assistant adjuster in charge 
of life, accident and group claim work 
in the Los Angeles office in January, 
1931. In April, 1943, he was promoted to 
the title of adjuster and continued his 
supervision of the life, accident and 
group lines. In 1944, he was appointed 
supervising adjuster in New York. He 
was born in Chicago but has been a 
long-time resident of California where he 
attended the University of California. He 
will begin his new duties at the home 
office within the next few days. 


WOMEN PURCHASES SET RECORD 


Amount of Life Insurance Purchased 
in 1946 Estimated at 15% Greater 
Than Previous Year 


More life insurance was purchased by 
women last vear than in any year on 
record, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. The 1946 purchases of women, 
exclusive of group insurance, were 
about 15% greater than those of 1945 
according to a survey of a group of 
re presentative life insurance companic S 

It is estimated that women’s pur- 
chases of new life insurance during 
1946 amounted to well over $3,000,000,- 
000, a new record annual volume. ws 
insurance owned by women reached ; 
new peak last year being estimated at 
over $35,000,000,000. 

While the 1946 purchases by women 
showed this gain, purchases by men 
rose much more sharply. As a result, 
purchases of Ordinary insurance by 
women represented 10% of total Ordin- 
ary purchases last year of the com- 
panies surveyed, compared with 15% in 
1945. In the case of industrial life in- 
surance, the small-unit weekly premium 
policies, women purchases represented 
39% of total industrial insurance pur- 
chases in the year, both in 1946 and 
1945. In the case of Ordinary insurance, 
the purchases by women were 15% 
greater than in the previous yeal nd 
in the case of industrial insurance, {es 
were 16% greater. 





D. B. ALPORT’S ANNIVERSARY 

D. B. Alport, assistant secretary i 
charge of underwriting of Business 
Men’s Assurance celebrated his twe: 
fifth anniversary with that company «st 
week. Mr. Alport was eighteen wien 
he joined the company’s accountins 
partment. Later he transferred to 'n- 
derwriting, in 1937 became the 
pany’s chief underwriter and in 1939 «as 
elected assistant secretary. 

Z.. Statr Armstrong, CLL U, director ol 
education and public relations, Repubiic 
National Life, Dallas, addressed the 
cent meeting of the Dallas Adverti 
League. 
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Why P. B. Rice Left Life 
“Policyholders Ass’n” 


CALLS IT STUPID POLITICALLY 
H-vrisburg General Agent Objects to 
*artisan Election Fight on Demo- 
crats Running for Office 





B. Rice, general agent, Equitable 
of fowa, at Harrisburg, Pa., has made 
pi lic some correspondence he has had 
wh Robert E. Smith, chairman of Life 
Inirance Policyholders Protective As- 
so cation, 116 Nassau Street, New York 
( He wants to make clear why he 
recgned as a member of the associa- 
ti n’s committee. His letter of resigna- 
ti follows: 

“Dear Mr. Smith: I have been 
isted as a director of the People’s 
‘ommittee to Defend Life Insurance 
ind Savings for a number of years 
ind, at no time, have I been con- 
sulted as to policy. This committee 
started out as a non-partisan organi- 
vation. In recent years, whether par- 
{isan or non-partisan, its policy is 
lefinitely very partisan. 

“Tam a Republican and very much 
spposed to the so-called New Deal. 
\t the same time, I have a very 
definite conviction that it is stupid 
politics for an organization such as 
ours to operate on a partisan polit- 
ical basis. From our standpoint, it 
is entirely wrong to be against all 
Democrats—many Democrats have 

the same philosophy of government 
which I have and are opposed to 
the so-called New Deal. Our com- 
inittee, rather than opposing all 
Democrats,, should adopt a policy of 
seeing to it, with our money and 
effort, that both in Democratic and 
Republican primaries right thinking 
\mericans are nominated on both 
tickets. We destroy our effectiveness 
when we are placed in the position 
i partisans in general elections. 
That should be left to the Repub- 
licans and Democrats as such. None 





Columbian Nat’! to Hold 
Eastern, Western Meetings 


Plans for the 1947 Star Producers’ 
Club of the Columbian National Life of 
Boston were announced by Richard K. 
Holden, second vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies. The club will hold an 
Kasiern regional meeting September 3-5 
at Pocono Manor, Pa. Western Star 
Producers will convene at the Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colo., Septem- 
ber 2()-22, 

The Star Producers’ Club is the Co- 
lunhian National’s top honer_ society, 


WI climaxes sixteen months’ achieve- 
meni periods with a convention. Quali- 
ficaton is based on volume, premium, 


lives and persistency. Agency officials 
Precet the largest turnout in club his- 


WARSHAWSKY’S GREAT RECORD 


Reliince Life Agent, Cleveland, Writes 
App-a-Week Minimum Since 
Joining Company in 1929 
l d Warshawsky of the Cleveland 


age sy, Reliance Life, joined that com- 
pany in 1920 with the Frederick Ben- 
Sor ency. For sixteen years he has 


(ua ied for the App-a-Week Club. He 
has placed approximately $12,500,000 


m e company’s books.’ His annual 


r als in the second year always 
= been at least 80%; sometimes, 

Best conservation record was on 
bus ‘ss of a year completed early in 
1947 with 94% renewals. 


of the millions of sound thinking 
Democrats in America would ap- 
prove of our present policy, but 
could heartily approve of a policy 
such as I advocate. 

“IT agree with your motives, but 
disagree very definitely with your 
method. Please accept my resigna- 
tion as a director.” 


Rice Against Committee’s Election 
Activities 


Some months after Mr. Rice sent his 
resignation to Smith the latter wrote 
a letter to J. Edgar Knott which con- 
tained this paragraph: 

The charge has been made that our organiza- 
tion is political in character and offer no apology 
on that score. I think we must fight fire with 
fire. Anyone who followed the TNEC investiga- 
tion and read the report of the National Re- 
sources Board must have realized that the 
political ““New Deal’? administration cast covet- 
ous eyes upon the 30 billions of assets held 
by life insurance companies. I understand in- 
surance executives differ among themselves as 
to the desirability of Federal regulation, but 
as a policyholder and citizen I am ‘definitely 
opposed to it. If the “New Deal” had been in 
position to dictate management policies and in- 
surance portfolios, I believe it would have been 
most unfortunate for policyholders and I would 
be no happier if a Republican administration 
had similar authority. 


In a letter to Smith on April 9, 1947, 














BALANCED GEOGRAPHIC MARKET 








essential. 


tisement. 


41 Maiden Lane 





DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 


Somewhere in the New York area is a man who would welcome the 
opportunity to take over the Editorship of a long-established field magazine 
for one of the country’s oldest and largest life insurance companies. He should 
be young, thoroughly trained in the life insurance field, and with the type of 
editorial experience that would enable him to quickly assume complete respon- 
sibility for planning and writing a 24-page monthly publication. If he has a 
knowledge of layout and make-up, so much the better, although this is not 
If you know such a man, why not ask him to write us giving 
education, background and salary expected. Our staff knows of this adver- 


BOX 1704, c/o THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York 7, N. Y. 








Rice commenting on that paragraph, 
said: 

“I heartily agree with the paragraph. 
At the same time, I thoroughly disagree, 
as indicated in my letter of resignation, 
with the policy followed by the People’s 
Committee in the last campaign. This 
work should be done in the primaries 
and not in the general elections.” 


} 
1. 

















THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





ADDRESSES BUFFALO ASS’N 
George J. Marsh, director of sales 
methods research of the New York Life, 
addressed the recent meeting of the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters Association. 
J. Carroll Rhodes has been appointed 
assistant secretary of Baltimore Life. 


One of the greatest tests of a life insurance com- 


pany is the diversity of the great markets and people it serves. 


A sound balance among metropolitan, town and rural areas 


Fidelity has that balance 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT‘*FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 





is essential for continued successful operation and healthy growth. 


. general agencies in thirty-six 
states serving so many people so well that since 1941 our insur- 
ance in force has increased from $382,940,982 to its present more 


than $510,000,000. 
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Background of Forrest L. Morton 


Forrest | Morton, as assistant to 
Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
\Mlutual Life, 50 Church Street, New 


York, will help formulate programs by 
vhich estate planning and business in- 
irance can be more broadly coordinated 


technical training of insurance 
awwents in helping them to sell more 
eflectively through formulation of vari- 


techniques, and also will give ad- 
ce relative to tax problems. 


Headed Legislative News Syndicate 

\lr. Morton has had an unusually in- 
teresting background, Born in Ipswich, 
Cape Ann, Mass., and a graduate of 
Wesleyan College, Middletown, Conn., 
he spent six months with a newspaper 
yndicate and then organized his own 


yndicate to cover news of the State 
House in Boston. This included news 
overage of the Senate for the Boston 
papers, and fifteen Massachusetts dailies 


r entire state capital news. Simul- 


taneously, he was correspondent for 


The Item of Lynn, Mass. At the time 
Calvin Coolidge was president of the 
Massachusetts Senate and Joe Martin, 
now Speaker of the U. S. House of 


Representatives, was in the Massachu 
setts House. Mr. Martin owns the Sun 
of Attleboro and has an_ insurance 
acency -—* 

During Vorld War I Mr. Morton 
trained Mibcmcsatie he at Camp 
Johnston, Fla. named after General 
Joseph KE. Johnston of the Confederate 
Army in the Civil War. Mri Morton 
irtermaster sergeant, s.¢. After 
joined the Law Reporting 
York and Wose & Coie 
who were les correspondents for 
the entire country. He helped in col 
lectin information from. state legis 
latures which was distributed to a large 
clients, including 
banks and industry. From 
there he went with Prentice-Hall where 
he did editorial work. 

Was Head of N. Y. Life’s Agency 

Service Bureau 


Prentice-Hall he 
New York Life where he. org 


troops 


vas a Qui 
the war he 
Co if New 


islative 





number ot 


ompanie 5 


joined the 
anized 


and became manager of its agency serv 

ce bureau service department to atd 
ients in their selling. He left the 
agency service bureau after ten years, 


from 1924 to 1934, and then for two 
director of the 


New York, 


ears became agency 
Vanderbilt Avenue branch, 
f the company 


P. S. ARNSTEN APPOINTMENT 


Joins Field Managerial Staff in Life, 
Accident, Health and Group Depts. 
for Conn. General at 80 John St. 


( W. Sabin, manager at &O John 
Street, New York, for the Connecticut 
(;eneral Life, announces that Percy S 


\rnsten has joined the field managerial 
staff of the life, accident, health and 
roup departments. Mr. Arnsten is a 
vraduate of West Orange High School 
and Upsala College in New Jersey. He 
also did graduate work at Fordham Uni- 
versity and New York University. In 
1942 he enlisted as a private in the Army 
\ir Corps, receiving his discharge as 
captain in 1946. He spent two vears 
with the A. T. C. in China, and along 


with his other duties, served as insur- 
ance officer. 

lor six years previous to joining the 
\riy Air Corps, Mr. Arnsten was in 
the life insurance business. His experi- 


ence has included sales, brokerage and 
organizational activity. He is a member 
if the Life Underwriters’ and Life Su- 
pervisors’ Associations. He started his 
new duties on April 1. 

AMA ISSUES TRAINING BOOK 

Research by Agency Management As- 
sociation into new and modern training 
technique has resulted in publication of 
“New Man Training,” the April dividend 
fur subscribers to Managers’ Handbook. 


ins urance 


Blackstone Studios 

FORREST L. MORTON 

He then went to Florida for three 
years. This was during the real estate 
hoom and he wrote a couple of million 
dollars a vear. When the boom smashed 
he went to Chicago for a time and then 
became assistant manager of the old 
Ives & Myrick agency of the Mutual 
Life for four years, 
went to the Osborne 
Bethea agency for a while and then 
spent four years with the Bankers 
Trust Co., doing work relating to spe- 
cial excess profits tax and various cor: 
porate matters. From the Bankers Trust 
he returned to the Bethea agency. 


rom there he 
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Office Management Ass’n 
Meeting Set for,May 19 


The 1947 spring conference of Life 
Office Management Association will be 
held at French Lick, Indiana, on May J9 
and 20. The program will deal with per- 
tinent subjects on home office personnel 
administration with special emphasis 
upon “Making Management Policies 
Effective at the Employve Level.” 

Frank L. Rowland, executive secre- 
tary, in a letter to members, indicates 
that because of the unusual interest in 
the subject, this will be one of the most 
important conferences held by the as- 
sociation. He anticipates a large at- 
tendance. 


PETERS LANSING SPEAKER 
Model qualification and License Bills 
were discussed by Lester C. Peters, 
Metropolitan Life district manager, at a 
meeting of the Lansing Life Managers’ 
and General Agents’ Association. 
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NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
‘with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 
the unknown tomorrow 
by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 


“OF CANADA 


BANKERS OF DES MOINES GAINS 





President McConney Reports Business 
Written in First Quarter Is 30% 
Ahead of Last Year 
Business written during the first qua 
ter of 1947 is running 30% ahead of the 
same period last year according to a 
statement of E. M. McConney, presi 
dent, at the annual meeting of the Bank 
ers Life of Des Moines last week. Hé 
pointed out that the general economi 
conditions, the return of veterans, and 
the growing realization of the value of a 
life insurance estate all were important 

factors in. this growth. 

The year 1946 was the best in the 
history of the Bankers Life with pre 
viously reported new highs in the vol- 
ume of insurance sold, in insurance in 
force, and in gain in insurance in force 
set during the past year. Mr. McConney 
added that insurance is being kept in 
force to an even greater extent than in 
previous years which helps to account 
for the fact that while 1946 ended with 
nearly $1,150,000,000 of insurance in force 
the company now has, in round figures, 
$1,170,000,000. 

In referring to the position which life 
insurance occupies in the economy of the 
nation, Mr. McConney emphasized _thiat 
presently only a little over 3% of indi 
vidual earnings go into life insurance 
which indicates plenty of room for ex- 
pansion in the future. 

The investments of the company while 
continued on the same principles hav 
shifted somewhat in their type. New 
opportunities for investment have been 
opened through the housing develop 
ments —— and following the war and 
through GI building loans. While iarm 
mortgages nationally he ve been reduce d 
from about $6,500,000,000 in 1941 to ap 
proximately $5,000,600,000 today, Bank 
ers Life has been able to make more and 


better farm loans in spite of the re 
duction in such opportunities. The com- 
pany’s investments in city mortgages on 
industrial as well as residential property 
have been expanded as favorable oppor- 


tunities were developed. 


DES MOINES SALES CONGRE SS 


The Des Moines Association of Life 
Underwriters will sponsor a sales con 
cress May 


20 in connection with 1! 1 
nual convention of the state asso on 
to be held May 19 and 20 in Des Moines 
Theme of the = sales congress W he 
“Life Insurance—The Only Way.” Among 
the speakers will be Earl M. Schwemm, 
agency manager for the Great-West Lil 
at Chicago and Clifford L. Morse, as 
sistant manager of agencies for I’! 
Mutual. 


ADVANCED BY UNION LIFE 


Union Life of Richmond, Va. ha 
moted Joseph P. Baldwin from th 
of secretary to vice president. He was 
formerly with the Virginia Departmen! 
as was Irving H. Wainwright wl is 
been made assistant secretary. Clarence 
I. Woodroof, formerly assistant ‘rea 
surer, is now vice president and t- 
ant treasurer, 
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his recent annual report to policy- 
holders George L. Harrison, president, 
New York Life, said it would be impos- 
sible not to feel deeply the inadequacy of 
any formal report to convey the intensely 


side of the company’s day-to-day 


x From the files he has assembled the 
cold statistics presented in the annual re- 
view. As figures they fall far short in 
telling the thousands of warm, human 


stories in the files. Some of the cases 
follow: 
Merchant Marine Officer’s Insurance 
k. L. O'B. of Philadelphia, an officer 
in the merchant marine, took a $5,000 
licy on the Family Income plan in 
December, 1945. Less than six months 
fter the insurance had been taken, and 
when two quarterly premiums of $37.90 
each had been paid, Mrs. O’B. wrote the 
New York Life agent: “This is a hard 
ietter for me to write, but Bob had an 
accident on June 6 while en route to 
Panama and died in the hospital at Nor- 
folk on the 10th. No one saw the acci- 
dent and T’ll never know how it hap- 
pened. I flew down to Norfolk as soon 
as | heard and was with him but he 
never regained consciousness. Appar- 
ently, he fell down a hatch and I have 
his watch which stopped at quarter to 
three. We have a lovely baby girl. He 
was at home a while before and after 
she was born and was very fond of her. 
She was just five weeks old when it 
happened. We didn’t think in Philadel- 
phia that we would have to use the 
insurance so quickly....”’ Under the 
terms of the policy, Mrs. O’B. will re- 
ceive $50 a month for nineteen years 
and seven months. These monthly pay- 
ments will aggregate $11,750. In Decem- 
ber, 1965, she will receive $5,000. This 
will make a total of $16,750. 

What Planned Security Can Do 

B. H., a New York Life agent in the 
Far West, not only advised his clients 
to set up well-rounded programs but 
also planned his own personal life in- 
a to provide security for his fam- 
ily. B. H. died late in 1946, and was sur- 
vived by his wife and four sons. His 
$70,000 of life insurance was set up 
under the company’s Planned Security 
program; $23,000 was used to pay out- 
standing bills and other final expenses 
and to pay off the mortgage on a busi- 
ness building B. H. owned and which 
his widow now owns free and clear of 
debt. Three of the boys each received 
$5,000 to help them get established in 
business now that they have returned 
from military service. The fourth son 
will also receive $5,000 when he returns 
from the armed forces, and this fund is 
to provide money to help him complete 
his university education and go to law 





school. The widow will receive approx- 
imately $200 a month until she is age 


60, and then approximately $150 a month 
for as long as she lives. And, in addi- 
tion, each Christmas, until 1958, a New 
York Life check for $50 will be sent to 
the widow and each of the four boys. 
It will remind them of B. H.’s thought- 


} 


lulness as a husband and father. 


Helps Take Care of Seven Children 
Mrs. F. C. f., when her husband died 
‘en years ago, faced the problem of 
‘ipporting seven children, from one to 
ttn vears old. But her husband had 
taken seven New York Life policies and 
ad arranged to have the insurance paid 
me while the children were grow- 
ing up. Mrs. F. C. T., the widow, re- 
ently wrote the New York Life: “To 
esi fo tell you what this income has 
leant to me these past ten years would 
possible. First of all, the regular 
Nn¢ made me feel that my husband 
Was still taking care of and watching 
ver us. The steady income gave me 
‘ccurity after the death of my hus- 
that enabled me to have the cour 
so back to college, study and 
MSS an examination for a_ teaching 
ion. T have been a regularly ap- 
d teacher now for four years. The 


Harrison on Insurance Human Side 
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children are now all grown. Elizabeth is 
now 20, and is married with a_ six 
months old son. John, the youngest, is 
11 and in the sixth grade.” 

* * 
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FOR THE YOUNG MAN WHO WANTS TO GO PLACES 


We have an opening for a man between ages 30 and 35 who has a 
reasonable production record in the Life Insurance Business. Who's interest 


is to recruit and train men in our business. 
Managerial duties, good salary and commission. 


Box 1701, The Eastern Underwriter 


Opportunity to qualify for 


New York 7, N. Y. 











Policy Lightens Tragedy 


R. V. S., a bank clerk in a small Mid- — }rother who was his partner in the lum- 
dle Western town, took a $5,000 New ber business. The $20,000 that was paid 
York Life policy just six days before to the business meant additional re- 
his first son was born. The policy had serves that were needed at the time. It 
the Double Indemnity provision and one proved to all concerned that the com- 
quarterly premium had been paid. Thir- pany was solvent and that while the 
teen days later, his wife not having yet Joss of one of its members was indeed 
returned home from the hospital, friends creat, the wisdom shown by the de- 
invited him for a motorboat trip and ceased in having this policy was a 
picnic supper. In helping to dock the cuarantee to the creditors that the jum- 
boat, R. V. S. jumped from the bow with — ber company was financially secure. In 
a line in his hand and lost his foothold addition to this business life insurance, 
on the dock. He fell into the river and the $16,000 of personal life insurance 
was drowned. The tragedy of his sud- paid by the New York Life was a bul- 
den death was in some small measure. ark of financial strength to me and my 
lightened by the payment by the New son. As you know, I left the bulk of my 
York Life of $10,000, which included personal insurance benefits on deposit 
the $5,000 face amount of the policy with the New York Life to draw inter- 
and $5,000 because the Double Indem- est. During the past three months our 
nity benefit was payable. planing mill was unfortunately destroyed 

* * * by fire and here again is demonstrated 
the real importance of life insurance for 
that money deposited with your com- 
pany is now being used to replace my 
personal loss in this business misfor- 
tune.” 


Replaces Business Misfortune 

A. H. T. owned a lumber company 
with his brother in the South. At the 
suggestion of a New York Life agent 
some years ago he took life insurance 
to protect his family and in addition 
both he and his brother had _ policies Maintains Home; Helps Children 
to protect their business interests. J. A. was an attendant in a gasoline 
. H. T. died suddenly in 1941. In No- filling station. His income was small and, 
vember, 1946 Mrs. A. H. T. wrote: with a wife and three small children, he 
“While I realized and appreciated all could not afford much life insurance. He 
of the good done by these insurance already owned a policy for $1,000 with 
policies at the time and immediately fol- the Double uleiuaits benefit, but he 
lowing his death, I never realized until needed additional protection to supple- 
this year just how important it was to ment the Social Security his wife would 
have life insurance and how far-reach- receive in event of his death. So, early 
ing it could possibly be. I want you in 1946, he became insured in the New 
and others to know just what these York Life under a Family Income policy 
insurance benefits have meant to me of $1,000 face amount with Accidental 
and my son as well as to my husband’s Means death benefit, and arranged to 


* * 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 
and tendencies; 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 
Life insurance. 


Upon the execution of this three-fold 
responsibility today depends, to a _ great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


uitable Life of lowa 
Founded 1067 
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have the proceeds paid as a lump sum 
on a commuted value basis. During the 
summer of 1946 J. A. took a job with a 
firm engaged in roofing and _ painting, 
and in August he fell from a staging 
to a cement sidewalk, and died. The 
total payments to his widow under both 
policies aggregated $5,622.20. A letter to 
1e New York Life states: “As a result 
of his foresight in setting up an insur- 
ance program within his limited means, 
his widow has now found it possible to 
maintain her home and spend her time 
taking care of the three small children.” 
* * * 


Old Age Protected 

A. E. C. began to work around the 
Pennsylvania coal mines when he was 
11 years old, back in 1886. In December 
of 1946 he wrote the New York Life: 
“T continued to work until I had saved 
enough money to go to school to take 
a commercial course, but I became more 
interested in football than in my studies 
and came home. I went to work for the 
railroad and became very good friends 
with a conductor. 

“T was married at the age of 21 and 
this conductor advised me to take out 
life insurance. My salary was $50 a 
month. However, took $3,000 with the 
New York Life.” | water, A. E. C. became 
a superintendent for various coal min- 
ing companies, and he continued to pur- 
chase more New York Life policies until 
he was insured for $56,000. When he 
purchased a home, he borrowed money 
on his policies. Early in 1946, when he 
was 71, he retired and, no longer feeling 
the need for life insurance to protect 
his family, he used his New York Life 
policies to provide a monthly income for 
himself which will last as long as he 
lives. 

“My advice to young men,” A. E. C. 
stated, “is to take out life insurance as 
soon as you can and continue to take 
additional insurance whenever your 
finances permit. It is a comfort to know 
you are protecting your family and 
loved ones, and at the same time build 
ing up a fund to protect you in your 
old age.” 


IOWA QUALIFICATION BILL 

The sifting committee in the Senate 
of the Iowa Legislature brought out the 
Qualification Bill for life insurance 
agents and placed it upon the calendar 
for consideration. The bill, sponsored 
by the Iowa Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, would require all new agents 
to take written examinations, A similar 
bill for fire and casualty local agents 
had been introduced in both houses but 
has failed to receive favorable considera- 
tion by either sifting committee. 


JOHN H. HEIL DIES 

John H. Heil, CLU, former manager 
of the Kentucky agency of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines tor twenty-two 
years, died suddenly in Upper Montclair, 
N. J., recently at age 75. Funeral serv 
ice was held at Louisville with interment 
there. Mr. Heil joined the DeForest 
Bowman Chicago agency of the company 
in 1916, and was agency manager of the 
Louisville agency from 1919 until his 
retirement in 1941. 


TO HOLD TRAINING COURSE 


New England Mutual’s third seven-day 
training course for general agents and 
supervisors will open Monday (April 21) 
at the home office in Boston. Director 
of Agencies Homer C. Chaney reports 
the seminar will be devoted to advanced 
techniques in recruiting, training and 
supervising new men. This will be 
the fourteenth post-war refresher or 
training course conducted by the com 
pany. 
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Connecticut Companies 
Oppose Tax Measure 


IT WOULD RESTORE OLD RATE 


Representatives Call Domestic Taxation 
of Companies Out of Line 
With Other States 
The insurance companies of Connecti- 
cut, already burdened with the heaviest 


1 


state taxes in the nation, appeared be- 
re the finance committee of the 1947 

General Assembly of Connecticut, to 
se a bill which would restore a rate 

f taxati on interest and dividend in- 
come of the companies in effect prior 
to 1945. Among those who made known 


to the committee their opposition to the 


bill were B. M. Anderson, counsel, Con- 


necticut General: W. Ross McCain, 
president fF Aetna (Fire); Chairman 
james Lee Loomis, Connecticut Mutual; 
G. W. Baker, vice president, Travelers; 
I. D. Taylor, Phoenix Fire; and H. P. 
Meech, National Fire. Deputy State In- 


surance Commissioner George Goodwin 
quoted Insurance Commissioner Allyn as 
i uld be a serious mistake to 


old tax rate on interest and 


saving it we 
restore the 
dividends 
Mr. Anderson said that the insurance 
taxes are producing for Connecticut con 


siderably more in revenue than was pro- 
jected by the insurance companies two 
years ago He called the so-called in- 
rest and dividend income tax burden- 
some and unfair. It is levied against 
neome of the companies received not 
only from Connecticut business, which 1s 
small fraction of the total business, but 
from business done everywhere 
‘We did not ask for the elimination 
f this interest and dividend income tax 
o years ago and we do not ask you to 


eliminate this tax at this time,” he said 


n, and we recognize 





now, the practical needs of our state for 
revenue, We ask merely that this bur 
] 7 4 - - 

ensome tax be kept within reasonable 


bounds now and that it be eliminated 


lly ] 


rad as the increased revenue from 
premium taxes permits 

“Wei say that our Connecticut com- 
nies bear more than their share of 
state taxes by whatever standard you 
want to use The insurance taxes bring 
n to Connecticut each year almost $5,- 


000,000, more than half of which comes 
from our own companics chartered by 
the General Assembly Now, and for 

“ : 
many years past, the general level of 
insurance taxes in Connecticut has been 
entirely out of line as compared with 
ther state taxes as well as with the 


level of insurance taxes in other states.” 


N. Y. TIMES PENSION PLAN 


Will Affect 1,100 Employes; 

Society Is Insurance 
Company 

The New York Times has adopted a 


Equitable 


pension plan, affecting 1,100 employes 
of the New York Times Co., Interstate 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. and Times Fac- 
simile Corp. Conditions for eligibility 
are a minimum of five years service, 


s between 35 and 55, and contribu- 
tion of 5% on that part of basic salary 
in excess of $3,000. Benefits on the first 
$3,000 of basic salary are paid by the 
Times only, and employe contributions 
on pay over $3,000 will be matched by 
the Times on an estimated basis of two 
to one. Equitable Society is the insur- 
ance company in the plan. 


HEAR EVELYN DAVIS 
At the April meeting of the League 
of Life Insurance Women of New 
York, Florence S. Johnson president, 
Evelyn Davis, actuary, was the speaker. 
She told of the constant stream of 


money supplied by insurance companies 
in the building up of America. She also 
discussed the Guertin legislation. 
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Life Companies Add to 
Real Estate Holdings 


NON-HOUSING PURCHASES RISE 


Already Own $87 Million of City Real 
Estate Under Laws Broadening 
Investment Outlets 


With the purchase of $10,000,000 of 
non-housing city real estate for invest- 
ment during January, the life insurance 
companies of the United States brought 
their holdings of this type of real estate 
to $87,000,000, 
the Institute of Life Insurance reports. 


held as an investment 

Largely a development of the past 
year and especially the past six months, 
this type of investment activity by the 
life 


extensive 


companies has already grown to 


proportions. Several com- 
panies are now actively engaged in ac- 
quiring these properties under the va- 
rious state laws adopted last year. 
Others are planning similar action for 
the future. 





surance companies. There are now 
thirteen states which permit non-hous- 
ing real estate to be held as an invest- 
ment. 

These state laws vary widely but a 
large part of the business is governed 
by the New York law, adopted last 
year. This law places a limit on total 
real estate which can be held, sets a 
limit on the size of any one parcel in 


relation to assets and requires 2% 
annual write-down of valuation on all 
such holdings. It also establishes a 


maximum net rate of return of 4% 
from such properties, by applying any 
earnings in excess of 4% to the reduc- 
tion of valuation. 

The life companies are entering this 
new investment field cautiously and 
with an eye to the lone-term invest- 
ment values. Present high realty prices 
are somewhat of a deterrent at the mo- 


ment, but there are still many cases 
where values are reasonable on the 
basis of projected long-term income. 


The types of properties which the life 
companies are acquiring are chiefly 
those which involve long-term rental 
contracts with tenants of a high cali- 
ber, such as department stores, chain 














rious companies have been reported 


cities from: coast to 
past six months. 

A recent development we 
quisition of a large 


coast 


during 


is. the 


industrial ma 


facturing plant for lease to the ope: 


of the property. Another 


recent 


velopment has been the undertakin 


construction of buildings 
purposes on leasehold proj 
well as land held outright. 


for rer 
yertie 


In keeping with the risk element in- 


volved in these equity investments, the 


net rate of return on them 


is usually 


slightly higher than the earning rates 
currently realized by life companies in 


most other categories. Mc¢ 
companies emphasize that th 
interested in acquiring real e 


st of the 
ey are not 
state hold- 

















This represents one of the most im- stores, retail shops and office or loft ings unless they are available at a 
portant changes made effective in re- space for long established concerns price to provide this higher return un- 
cent years in the efforts to broaden whose signature on a 30 to 50 year der rental values which can be main- 
the investment outlets for the life in- lease has substance. Purchases by va- tained over the long term. 

HERE'S WHY 
The recent independently-con- 
ducted Job Satisfaction Study In addition, LNL offers its 
showed exceptionally high  satis- agents a liberal retirement plan, a 
faction among representatives of hospital and surgical expense plan, 
The Lincoln National Life Insur- and Group life insurance. 
ance Company. 
Why? a LNL Is Geared To Help Its 
reasons. The LNL man has par Field Men. 
and nonpar policies, Juvenile in- 
surance from date of birth, special 
low-cost plans for business, taxa- 
tion and family protection needs, 
Family Income and Family Main- an — 
tenance plans, substandard service | 4 Name Indicates Its Character | 
iia (up to 500%, mortality), Mortgage - { 
jem ome 405 Redemption insurance—and a | THE LINCOLN NATIONAL | 
op eet ag complete line of Group insurance, | MLEFE INSURANCE CO. | 
wali, Philippines including the casualty group ,cov- . FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Suse fies, erages. 2 er | 
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Income Taxes of Employes 


In Profit Sharing Plans 


e Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
( in its Pension Bulletin recently dis- 
-ussed income tax aspects of employes 
«io are in Pension or profit- sharing plans. 
The Bulletin said: 

( ontributions by an employer to a 
qualified pension or profit- sharing plan 
lo not constitute taxable income to the 
employe when made, unless they are 
used to provide life insurance protection. 
The employe does not start to pay tax 
until he receives payments under the 
plan or until benefits are made avail- 
able to him. This is an obvious tax ad- 
vantage to the employe; if he were 
ees during employment the income 
would be piled on top of his pay and 
hence would be taxed at relatively high 
rates 


After Retirement 


After retirement the employe might 
have no income except his pension and 
his social security benefits. As the lat- 
ter are free from tax, his personal ex- 
emption would be applied wholly against 
the pension payments; only so much of 
those payments as exceed the exemp- 
tion would be subject to tax, and the 
lowest tax rates in the scale would 
apply. 

Suppose, however, the pension plan 
provides that, at the retirement of an 
employe, there should be given to him 
a paid-up annuity contract. Would not 
the cash surrender value of the con- 
tract be taxed to him all in one year? 
“No,” say the Regulations [Reg. 111, 
§29.165-6], unless the contract is actu- 
ally surrendered for cash. 


Resignation or Discharge 


What if an employe resigns or is dis- 
charged, and becomes entitled to receive 
a lump-sum payment under the plan? 
Here again the tax law softens the 
blow. Where the total amount due an 
employe is paid him within a_ single 
year because of his separation from 
service, the excess of the payment over 
the employe’s own contributions (if any) 
is considered a long-term capital gain. 
Thus, only 50% of it is “taken into ac- 
count” in computing tax, and there is 
a “ceiling” tax rate of 50% on the por- 
tion so taken into account. 

The separation-from-service rule, 
above, also applies if an employe 
dies before retirement. His bene- 
ficiary is taxed for the lump-sum 
payment, to the extent it exceeds 
the employe’s own contributions (if 
any) and is not life insurance pro- 
ceeds; but the payment is taxed as 
a long-term capital gain. 

_ These income tax rules are the most 
Important ones governing the taxation 
of employe benefit plans, so far as the 
mploye is concerned. They are dis- 
tinctly favorable to the worker, and are 
cne of the reasons why employes favor 
Pension and profit-sharing plans, Other 
provisions to be kept in mind refer to: 


'mploye Contributions: Where an 
employe contributes to the cost of 
providing for his pension, the effect 

the same as if he had bought an 

nuity contract: he gets no tax 
eduction for such contributions, 
is their return as part of the 
efits taxed to him. He is con- 
cred to receive an annuity, the 
st” of which is the aggregate 
unt of his contributions. Only 
of this “cost” is taxed to him 
cach year; the balance of the year’s 
pcnsion payment is tax free. When 
t tax free portions of all pay- 
ts received add up to the “cost,” 
pension payments from then on 
fully taxable. 
xample: An employe retires on a 
sion of $2,120 per year, toward 
ch his total contributions were 
»000. The first year after retire- 
ment, he would report as taxable in- 


come $120 (3% of $4,000) leaving 





$2,000 ($2,120—$120) as tax free in- 
come for that year. The procedure 
would be followed the next year, so 
that he would receive a total of 
$4,000 tax free income in the two 
years. Since this total tax free in- 
come equals his total contributions 
his entire pension each year there- 
after would be taxable. 


Life Insurance Premiums 


The general rule is that if an em- 
ployer pays the premiums on a policy 
insuring an employe’s life, and if the 
employe has the right to name the 
beneficiary, the amounts so paid in pre- 
miums are additional compensation to 
the employe and are taxed to him when 
the premiums are paid. 

An exception to the general rule in- 
volves group life policies. Premiums 
paid on group contracts are not taxable 
to the employes [Reg. 111, § 29.22 (a)-3]. 

Applying the general rule to qualified 
pension plans, the Regulations hold that 
if a retirement income contract is pur- 
chased, that part of each premium which 
covers insurance protection is, to the 
extent that it is paid by the employer r, 
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ConveRTIBLE TERM insurance guarantees that the policy- 
holder may change to a permanent plan of insurance. What 
it does not guarantee is that the policyholder can convert. 


Hence Occidental’s 5 and 10-year Term plans that guaran- 
tee a man may renew if he can’t convert. He may renew, 
in fact, until policy anniversary nearest his age 60. 


sion-good until anniversary nearest age 65. 


. These plans are sold with Family income and $10 a month 
Income Disability. Substandard, too. 


Term plans. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Gf Cilifomin %*% V_ H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 


Renewal rates? They're guaranteed in the policy, too- 
today’s rates. So are today's Ordinary Life rates for conver- 


That's why buyers who want an option on permanent in- 
surance today with the right to renew that option tomor- 
row like these Occidental Renewable and Convertible 
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“CALL FAIRBANKS-” 


when you think of 


STATES 


SPECIALISTS in TRAVEL RISKS — Non-Citizens 
Most comprehensive portfolio of 
contracts offered by any company! 
competition or faced with substandard prob- 
lems, consult FAIRBANKS AGENCY BO-9-8696. 
Illustrations cheerfully and quickly furnished. We 
pay the maximum commissions allowed by law! 


RICHARD w. FAIRBANKS, iiss Agent 
80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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taxable to the employe when paid to the 
insurance company. The Regulations 
furnish a formula for computing the 
part applicable to the insurance. No 
doubt the same rule should be followed 
if a trust buys an ordinary-life policy 
convertible into an annuity at retire- 
ment age. 


However, there is some uncertainty 
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regarding | the tax effect of premiums 
paid on “group permanent” contracts. 
These are group policies. in a_ sense, 
and would seem to be governed by the 
exception applicable to other group life 
policies. However, the bureau has not 
yet definitely ruled that payment of 
premiums on “group permanent” con- 
tracts is not taxable to the employes. 


Treatment of Distribution 


Probably the most troublesome aspect 
of taxation affecting employes is the 
treatment of distributions Sch profit- 
sharing plans. Many such plans provide 
for substantial cash payments to em- 
ployes during employment. These pay- 
ments, of course, are fully taxed. Since 
they are often received while the em- 
ploye is drawing top earnings, the tax 
may seriously reduce the expected bene- 
fits. With an eye to this possibility, 
plans are sometimes made to provide 
no distribution until retirement or sev- 
erance of employment. 

TRAVELERS’ APPOINTMENTS 
Thirteen Chennis in Life, Accident and 
Group Departments Announced 

By Company 

Thirteen changes in the life, accident 
and group departments have been an- 
nounced by The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. John A. Clark, manager at 
Vancouver has retired and George B. 
Wilson, assistant manager at Winnipeg 
Manitoba has been promoted and 


named manager at Vancouver. 


gy 


Five field assistants have been ap- 
pointed assistant managers. They are 
Robert L. Buffalo; Jack 
Chandler Harrisburg; A. 
Turner Thompson at Atlanta; Paul 
Light and Wilfred Reimers at Des 
Moines. 

_ Arthur C. Gilmore has been advanced 
from assistant to district group super- 
visor at Independence Square branch, 
ee geen arene and Frank M. Inman, Jr., 
field assistant at Atlanta has been ap- 


Cowan at 


Loose at 


pointed district group supervisor at 
that branch. 
William W. Frost, assistant manager 


at Duluth is being transferred to Mil- 
waukee in the same capacity, and 
Samuel A. Hedrick, field assistant at 
Tampa has been transferred in the 
same capacity to Jacksonville. 

Two new field assistants have been 
promoted. They are James W. Kettle- 
well at Cleveland and D. Horace Smith 
at Jacksonville. 


AMA SCHOOL AT QUEBEC 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manag- 
ing director, Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, is a guest instructor at the 
seventy-third school of agency manage- 
ment currently in session at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec. Classes started April 
14 with sixty-nine managers and home 
office executives from twenty-eight life 
insurance companies in attendance and 
will continue through April 25. 
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SUBURBAN COURSE 
ALUMNI 


The all-day meeting of the New York 


Wal 


NEW YORK 


Suburban Course Alumni at the 


dorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday of last 
week was a splendid example of inter 
company and agency cooperation. The 


Home Insurance Co. was sponsor of the 


event, but the discussion leaders were 


drawn from many companies. 


The audience, and it was strictly a 
participating audience, was composed of 
classes in the insurance 
National 
Insurance Agents which have been con 
New York 


counties and the alumni association was 


eraduates of 


courses of the \ssociation of 


ducted in the six suburban 


conceived in order to perpetuate the 


successiul spirit of the discussion 
courses. The Home expects to make ot 
this an annual event and as more classes 
are held, the participants will be greate1 
in number. More than two hundred peo 


ple attended week's 
Vice President T. Morgan Williams sai 


in his introduction of Deputy Insuranc« 


last meeting. As 


Commissioner Carl J. Typermass at the 
luncheon, “any company would be proud 


+ 


{to have the opportunity to such 


Stage 
an occasion.” 

The meetings moved with clock-like 
precision. There was a breakfast session 
leaders; a 
then the 
Each 


seven 


for “briefing” the discussion 
short general session and 


group meetings were under way 


agent there had a schedule and 


sessions conducted at the same 


were 
time. Several held duplicate panels. Kach 
room was comfortably filled but there 


was no congestion in any one, due to 


the careful management with which. it 
Vas arranged, Each session Was sched 
uled for just one hour and the schedul 
was kept. 

Mr. Typermass made the only formal 
address. The panels were informal and 
largely converted into question and an- 
swer periods. Fire lines, casualty lines, 


automobile, aircraft, management and 


other panels were held, each in charge 
of one or more experts and they an- 
swered a barrage of questions fired at 
them on 


agents, many ot spe 


the 


them by 


cific problems which questioning 


agents are facing. Such sessions cannot 


fail to go far toward accomplishing their 


ultimate aim, which is better service to 


the public through an enlightened and 


up-to-date agency force. 


The moving force in this event was 
Frank Proctor, assistant manager of the 
Home’s suburban department. He con- 
ceived the idea and carried it to fulfill- 
Assisting him, and presiding at 
the Joseph A. O’Brien, 
the Home’s New York 


agent. It was a heartening event and to 


ment. 
luncheon was 


suburban state 
an observer it seems worthy of emula- 
tion in other communities. 


AN EXAMPLE OF DEMOCRACY 

\t the New York Life’s centennial 
dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
last week George L. Harrison, president 
of the company, gave some figures illus- 
insurance is the essence 
of democracy. Although that 
has $8% billion of insurance in force its 


trating why life 
company 


average-size policy is $2400. The aver- 
age death benefit paid last year by New 
York Life was a little more than $4,000. 

“This is not a company of a few indi- 


viduals of great wealth,” said President 


Harrison, “but rather of some 2% mil- 
lion people of small and = moderate 
means.” 

Ada Chase Holcombe, daughter of 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing 
director of Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Holcombe, is engaged 
to marry W. Cameron Caswell of New 
York City. Miss Holcombe attended the 
Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry, New 
York, and Miss Porter’s School, Farm- 
ington. She is a member of the Junior 
league of Hartford and the Cotillion 
Club and served as a nurse’s aide for 
Red Cross during the war. Mr. Caswell 
attended the New Hampton School, New 
Hampshire, and is a graduate of Yale 
He is now with the Westvaco Chemical 
Corporation of New York. 
x * 4 

Fred W. Guild, mortgage loan super- 
visor, New York Life, was reelected 
president recently of the Board of 
Visitors of the New York State Train- 
ing School for Boys at Warwick, N. Y. 


Mr. Guild has been a member of the 
board of managers of the Uptown 
YMCA in New York City for many 
years, and he is also a member of the 
board of directors of New York City 
YMCA’s. 
x ok 
Mark Kenemer, vice president of 


Whitfield Life Insurance Association, 
Dalton, Ga., who recently purchased the 
interest of W. V. Williams in the Dal- 
ton Broadcasting Corporation, operator 
of Station WBLJ, has succeeded Mr. 
Williams as secretary-treasurer and 
member of the board of directors, 





SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER 
Sir Francis Norie-Miller, who is now 
honorary governor of the General Acci- 
dent at Perth, Scotland, recently cele- 
brated his sixtieth anniversary with the 
corporation, and his eighty-eighth birth- 
day. Sir Francis has been a member of 
the board of directors since 1918 and 
has never missed a board meeting. He 
became chairman of the board and man- 
aging diréctor in 1933. During his long 
career with the General, Sir Francis has 
traveled to many parts of the world and 
established offices in Europe, United 
States, Canada, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. His visits to this country were 
welcome “annual events” among General 
\ccident representatives, and he never 
failed to stimulate them by his friendly 
counsel and encouragement in talks at 
their meetings. Stanley Norie-Miller, 
M. C., his second son, is now general 
manager of the General Accident, and 
Frederick Richardson, who previously 
managed the United States operations, 
is now chairman of the board. 
* * x 
Miss Jane Priest, older daughter of 
Frank T. Priest, senior member of the 
Dulaney, Johnston & Priest Agency, 
Wichita, Kan., was married at the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Wichita, 
the evening of Easter Sunday to Dr. 
Clarke L. Henry of Kansas City, Mo. 
Both the bride and groom are graduates 
of the University of Kansas. 
*k * 


Tom Dula, Weaverville, N. C., district 
superintendent of Imperial Life of Ashe- 
ville, is a candidate for the Weaverville 
town council in the election May 6. 





Henry Maclin, III, Provident Mut 
Life, is serving as chairman of the Noy 
Carolina state committee of the VY. \| 
Foundation, Inc.—an organization 
voted to raising funds amone aluninj 
the Virginia Military Institute. 
Maclin’s state committee is one of 
ten leaders, in terms of money ra 
for the entire United States. 


Us nr RCO 





General Courtney H. Hodges (left) and 
Col. F. J. C. Dresser 


Col. F. J. C. Dresser, consultant engi 
neer, Mutual Life, was presented with a 
Certificate of Merit from President Tru 
man for outstanding fidelity and meri 
torious conduct during World War II, 
presentation being made by Gen, Court- 
ney H. Hodges, commanding general of 
the First Army. Col. Dresser was a 
member of the Quartermaster General's 
construction advisory board, appointed 
by Secretary of War in 1940 to assign 
architects, engineers and contractors for 
all U. S. Army construction work both 
in this country and overseas. A_uni- 
versity of Wisconsin graduate Col. Dres- 
ser joined Mutual in May, 1945 after 
twelve years in Government service. His 
initial engineering experience and prac- 
tice was with Chicago Northwestern 
Railroad in Chicago and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Gary R.R. From railroading 
he went with Turner Construction Co 
in New York and then with the Austin 
Co., construction builders in Cleveland. 
In 1921 he established his own engincer 
ing and construction firm in Cleveland 





The picture above was taken earlier this year when the Equitable Life 
ance Society reached the $10,000,000,000 mark of insurance in force, at which | me 
the Society prepared a report for submission to the Insurance Departments « 
Some officers of the Society are shown attaching their signa 
to the report at the annual meeting of the company’s board of directors. 

Reading left to ‘right are Sterling Pierson, vice president and counsel; Rk: 
Murphy, vice president and actuary; Alexander McNeill, secretary; Thon 


different states. 


Parkinson, president, and Charles B. Lunsford, auditor. 
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The Late Cecil F. Shallcross 


he late Cecil F, Shallcross, for many 
years United States manager of the 
sritish & Mercantile, was held 
in unusually high esteem by all top ex- 
ecutives in the insurance business which 
was shown again by the large number 
of persons occupying chief positions in 
the insurance field who attended his 
funeral in St. James Episcopal Church 
in this city April 11. Although the 
church is a large one nearly all of the 
pews were filled. Among others attend- 
ing the funeral were several retired 
United States managers of British com- 
panies. 

Mr. Shalleross was a leader in fire 
insurance, not only because he was head 
fa group of fire insurance companies, 
and also had been president of three in- 
tercompany organizations, but his coun- 
sel was often asked by people in the 
business. At one time it was thought 
that he was a spokesman for British 
companies when matters of international 
import concerning them arose, or, at 
least, was leader of those companies, but 
this is not accurate for the reason that 
there is, and has been no spokesman, or 
unofficially designated leader of the 
British fire companies. The position of 
those companies is that the United 
States business is a separate entity; that 
they belong to the same inter-company 
organizations as do the American com- 
panies; that they operate in a similar 
llanner; and are in no sense a detached 
factor in the business. They do not hold 
meetings behind closed doors and exer- 
cise no strategy as a group. In brief, 
tl are part and parcel of the whole 
industry. 





\ man of dignity and fine character, 
a delightful companion, a brilliant con- 
ersationalist, Mr, Shallcross was a man 
cultural instincts, a lover of the fine 
aris. Often he attended performances of 
iphony orchestras and the opera. Al- 
ough not a university man, during his 
career in fire insurance—in Eng- 
l, in India and in this country—he 
Was attracted by the finer things in life. 
He read much of good literature. At the 
ine time, his interests covered a pretty 
ad range, and upon several occasions 
took visitors from the head office in 
London to championship prize fights. 


t was in a story about Cecil F. Shall- 


eross that the late Sumner Ballard, then 


urance editor of the Journal of Com- 
ree, scored his most sensational news- 
er beat. This was when Mr. Shall- 
ss resigned as United States manager 
the Royal to become United States 
lager of the North British & Mer- 
tile. Ballard had received the tip in 
able from London. He only wrote a 

lines, but it was enough. Ballard 

always taken the position that it 
n't the headline but the story which 
nted, and he had told people that he 
uld bury a big story in the middle of 
page with a small one-column head 
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and it could attract more attention than 
anything on the page. He deliberately 
led off the page containing the Shall- 
cross appointment with a two-column 
article about shingle roofs, but no one 
next morning read the shingle roof story. 
* + * 
Nagle, Chairman Insurance and Fi- 
nance Committee, Greater 
N. Y. Fund 

Alexander C. Nagle, president of First 
National Bank of the City of New York, 
and a director of The Prudential, has 
accepted the chairmanship of finance and 
insurance committee for the Greater 
New York Fund’s 10th annual campaign 
in Manhattan. 

The Fund seeks business’s share of 
the financial support vitally needed by 
virtually the entire network of voluntary 
hospitals, health and welfare organiza- 
tions throughout the city. Single annual 
contributions are spread equitably over 
the 423 Catholic, Jewish, Protestant and 
non-sectarian institutions and organiza 
tions sharing in this year’s campaign. 

Frederick M. Warburg, partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, is chairman of 
the campaign. Associated with Mr. War- 
burg as campaign vice-chairman are 
John A. Coleman of Adler, Coleman & 
Company and chairman of the board ot 
the New York Stock Exchange, and 
John D. Rockefeller 3rd, 


Recommendations Regarding 
Shipping Industry 

The Chamber of Commerce of State 
of New York has passed a resolution to 
the effect that the Chamber is deeply con 
cerned regarding the maintenance of an 
adequate merchant marine under the 
American flag and the maintenance of a 
shipbuilding industry and repair yards and 
makes recommendations that the Govern- 
ment should be encouraged to carry out 
aggressively the policies outlined in the 
Merchant Marine Act. 

Such a merchant marine is considered 
by the Chamber to be vital to the national 
security and economic welfare. It should 
he privately operated with sufficient Gov- 
ernment aid wherever necessary to make it 
competitive as to services and rates. The 
Chamber says it should be understood that 
the Government aid is not for the purpose 
of giving an advantage to American ship- 
ping over that of other nations, but only 
to equalize American with lower foreign 
costs of construction and operation 

The Chamber wants the Government to 
build express liners and super-liner vessels 
comparable with those of other nations 
where American owners are unwilling to 
undertake the financial risks involved, in 
view of the hazards from higher labor 
costs, higher standards of construction, 
such as 100% fireproofing; airplane com- 
petition and other factors. Continuing, the 
Chamber’s committee on the harbor of 
New York and shipping—Lynn H. Korn 
dorff—says : 

“The Government agencies involved 
should assist in placing coastwise and in- 
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tercoastal business on a_ profitable basis 
per se. These trades supported over two- 
thirds of the merchant fleet prior to the 
war, and because of the importance of 
having these vessels available in service in 
the event of another national emergency, 
the restoration of this fleet to prewar 
status should be encouraged. This will in- 
volve the better reconciliation of freight 
rates as between water and rail carriers 
than has existed in the past and more co- 
operation than there has been in the past 
between the rail and water carriers in 
handling joint traffic so as to facilitate and 
encoura the use of the lowest cost 
facilities. 





“International shipping companies should 
be authorized to operate airlines so as to 
make them competitive with foreign com- 
panies which are in a position to offer both 
types of service. English shipping com- 
panies now have airline services at ports 
in South America. Sweden also provides 
such service to certain ports. It is felt 
that the coordination of shipping and air- 
lines would facilitate travel by air and 
cheapen the cost of administrative services 
such as ticket selling, advertising, etc., to 
say nothing of the safety factor involved 
in having complete cooperation enroute 
between air and surface vessels. 

“In order to attain economy and effi- 
ciency in the Port of New York as a 
whole, the physical facilities and manage- 
ment of the terminal facilities should be 
placed under a state or city Government 
agency. Handling cargo has become the 
largest single item of expense in connec- 
tion with shipping. This is due to higher 
labor costs and lowered efficiency. The 
situation will prove a serious handicap to 
American exporters and importers who 
are in competition with foreign ports, and 
it is felt that this situation can be dealt 
with only by modernization of docks and 
terminal facilities. Efforts are being made 
to improve the cargo-handling gear on 
ships even though today such gear can, in 
most cases, handle cargo in and out of a 
ship faster than it can be handled on most 
of the docks in New York Harbor. Re- 
organization and coordination by some gov- 
ernmental body like the Port of New 
York Authority could be most effective in 
improving our facilities. This harbor is 
the only one in the United States which 
does not have a central Government body 
to control the piers, ete.” 

a 
Stockholders’ Litigation 

Another interesting report which has 
Leen made to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State ef New York is in regard to 
stockholders’ litigation. The report is that 
of the Special Committee on Corporate 
Legislation, which report was prepared for 
the Chamber by Paul A. Crouch. 

Prior to 1932, minority stockholders’ 
actions were relatively infrequent, and in 
most instances were at the suit of sub- 
stantially interested stockholders of family 
or closely held corporations. The money- 
making possibilities of litigation by a small 
holder of stock of large corporations were 
principally exploited by a few professional 
litigants. One of the alleged “professional 
litigants” was Clarence Venner. And of 
him the report says that although pro- 
fessing the belief that he had prevented 
more corporate wrong-doing than any one 
in history, his object, the report describes 
as “a subordinate one.” 

The report continued : 

“The great losses in security and other 
values from 1929 to 1932 made it easy to 
believe that large corporate losses were 
due to negligence or waste of corporate 
management, but since most such cases did 
not come to trial until the bottom of the 
depression was considerably past, few such 
cases met with success. At a somewhat 
later date various investigations placed ma- 
terial in the hands of any lawyer who 
could find a stockholder to lend his name 
to suit, while the allowance of fees in 
such suits on a salvage award basis was 
a lesson immediately taken to heart. The 
private settlement of such litigation, con- 
spicuously in suits involving Associated 
Gas & Electric Company, was further fuel 
for more litigation of the same sort 

“Since the most successful corporations 
have the largest money transactions, stock- 
holders’ suits became the accolade of suc- 
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cessful management rather than punish- 
ment for failure. Technical or arbitrary 
bases of liability—in the words of one 
practitioner in this field ‘liability which 
may exist without regard to wrongful in- 
tent or bad faith, and independent of the 
propriety of the exercise of business jude 
ment’ became, on the basis of results, the 
preferred field of endeavor, since to a 
degree probably not appreciated even by 
most members of the bar, the successful 
stockholders’ actions in this period, in the 
field of publicly held corsorations, were 
almost altogether cases in which there 
were express findings of good faith on the 
part of the defendants. 

“A disereditable and costly commonplace 
of stockholders’ litigation was the almost 
invariable commencement of six to thirty 
duplicating actions copied from the origi 
nal complaint as soon as its filing became 
known, invariably all represented by sepa 
rate counsel and invariably insistent that 
they alone were qualified to present the 
case. In some such actions the lawyers’ 
squabbles for the principal fee position 
among the various plaintiffs’ counsel have 
heen the main expenditure of energy in 
the case. Incident to this was the tactical 
need of thinking up tigger and_ better 
causes of action than the next lawyer, so 
that nine-tenths of most such complaints 
came to represent causes of action not 
seriously put forward, but simply designed 
to inflate the importance of the one action 
among the many. This obviously occa 
sioned substantially greater defense ex- 
pense, and probably frequently less effec 
tual presentation of the serious claims in 
the plaintiffs’ case.” 

Buying million dollar lawsuits with a 
$17 purchase of stock, as was done in the 
much-publicized Hauben case, is a thing 
of the past, and a migration of stock 
holders’ suits to the Federal courts, pre 
dicted by some, has not materialized, the 
past two years showing no increase over 
previous average number of actions in the 
Southern District of New York and a 
decrease in the Eastern district. Repeated 
duplicating actions and consequent battles 
between plaintiffs’ counsel for fee positions 
are largely abated. Particination in pend 
ing actions is instead usually by petition 
to intervene, where the court is in a posi 
tion to judge whether additional repre 
sentation by counsel is desirable. Proof 
of the fact that lawyers’ fees rather than 
stockholders’ grievances are the basis of 
most actions is that recourse to the At- 
torney General—who in New York State 
enjoys broader rights of action than any 
stockholder — has apparently not recently 
been sought by any stockholder. 


* * * 


Tom Kane Iron Age President 


Thomas L. Kane of the Chilton or 
ganization which publishes many trade 
journals and who has been president of 
the Spectator for ten years, has been 
clected president of The Iron Age. 

Brought up in Maine he was an All- 
America collegiate second baseman 
During the war he was Navy repre 
sentative on the War Industry Board 
under John M. Hancock. He has had 
previous experience on Jron Age and 
\utomotive Journal. 

In addition to publishing the maga 
zines already mentioned the Chilton 
Company publishes Boot and Shoe Re 
corder, Department Store Economist, 
Motor Age, Commercial Car Journal 
and Automotive Industries. 

x * * 
Oscar Beling in Hawaii 

Oscar Beling, well known head of the 
agency systems department of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, flew to Hawaii 
late last week. He will remain there for 
about a month and make a short stop 
over in California en route back to New 
York. 


ra 4 


New Safety Council 
(,eorge Stoskopf, Baxter 
Kan., a former president of the Kansas 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents was 
named vice president of the newly 
formed Cherokee County Safety Council 
The secretary is Robert Hartley, Eddy 
Hartley Agency. 


Springs, 




















Hundreds Attend Educational Panels 
For Suburban New York Producers 


Ca 
Discussion Groups at Waldorf-Astoria Led by Many Leaders 
in Company and Agency Ranks; Home Acts as Host; 
Typermass Stresses Need for Qualified Agents 


the New 
men 


everal hundred agents in 


York suburban area and company 


attended the educational conference for 
local agents held at the Waldorf- \storia 
Hotel in New York last Thursday under 
the sponsorship of the Home Insurance 
Co. and the New York Suburban Agents 
Association. Commencing with a general 
ssembly at 9:30 a. m. the series of in- 
‘mal discussion periods continued 
through until late afternoon. The agenda 


a wide range of important fire 
subjects and through util- 
agent 


four 


casualty 
l panels every 
at least 


zation of duplicate 


as able to attend 


there \ 
forum discussions. 

|. Edwin Fries, president of the New 
York Suburban Agents Association and 
Joseph A. O’Brien, suburban fieldman 
for the Home, acted as hosts at the 
ypening general session. Prior to this 
meeting there had been a series of 
educational programs for agents con- 
ducted in the various New York subur- 


ban coun ies and the general “bringing 
you up to date” session last week was 
for the alumni of these courses. Eleven 


classes in this territory have an enroll- 


ment of 192 students. 

The organizing committee for last 
veek’s gathering consisted of the fol- 
lowing gents: William J. Behrendt, 
Nassau County; George A. Ward, 
Queens County; Arthur L. Schwab, 


Richmond County; Earle L. Polhemus, 


Rockland County; Sidney S. Siegel, Suf- 
folk County, and Earl W. Quick, West- 
chester County. 
\ review of the discussions at some 
of the fire groups follows: 
General Fire Session 
Arthur F. Fleischer, manager, metro- 


politan department, Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Co., presided over the general 
fire insurance panels, assisted by Rich- 
ard Meserole, assistant vice president, 
Crum & Forster, and Earl F. Leach, 
branch manager, Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau. 

Mr. Fleischer led off the panel with 
a discussion of three and five year term 
policies. He strongly recommended them 
as advantageous to the assured in that 
they are written on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and obviate premium financing. He 

‘inted out that these term policies 
carry mandatory endorsements for re- 
newal in the company which writes 
them. Another advantage, he said, is 
hat this method gives the agent the 

irtunity each year to check on prop- 
erty values. 

Mr. Leach, on a 


question from the 


floor, discussed losses under improve- 
ments and betterments insurance for 
leased property where the interest of 


with the lease. He 
said it is advisable to issue such policies 
in the names of both lessee and lessor. 
fe said that companies rarely exercise 
their right of replacement in such 
1 


H 


the lessee expires 


osses. 

To another question, with respect to 
the owner-occupant of a building Mr. 
Meserole said he should be sold both 
and rental value insur- 


extra expense 


ance in order 


sured. 


fully to protect the as- 


x x # 


Automobile Panel 

Walton H. Griffith, assistant secretary, 
and Frank G. Haley, superintendent of 
automobile department, America Fore 
Group, were discussion leaders in the 
automobile panel. The former stressed 
the importance of auto coverage to 
agents by stating that fire-marine com- 
pany premiums on physical damage in- 
surance, excluding entirely cromd injury 
and property damage writing may 
reach the high record figure of $400,000, - 
000 this year, as compared with around 
$250,000,000 in 1946. Of this business the 

strictly financed business insurers write 
not much over 10% so local agents still 
control the field generally. 

The average premium for comprehen- 
sive and collision insurance on a new 
car today is over $60, said Mr. Griffith, 
with the premiums on old cars around 


$30 each. If B.I. and P.D. insurance are 
added the premiums are about doubled. 
These large premiums do not yield as 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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“Old iis to Meet 
At Saranac Inn This Year 


The New York State 
Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, affectionately known as 
the “Old Association” to New York fire 
insurance men, will mark its seventy- 
fifth anniversary with a meeting at the 
old favorite spot, Saranac Inn, on June 
30, July 1 and 2. Old members, company 
officials and friends are invited to par- 
ticipate. Reservations are now being 
made at the hotel and cottages and a 
large attendance is expected. P. D. Fogg 
is president of the “Old Association,” 
with Frank W. Kelley, vice president, 
and J}. W. Delaney, chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Pa. Industry Rate Bills 
Passed by the House 


The fire and casualty rate regulatory 
bills prepared by the Pennsylvania In- 
dustry Conference Committee and_ re- 
cently introduced in the state legislature 
at Harrisburg have passed the House 
without opposition. 


Association of 


Agents’ Ass'n Membership 
Passes the 23,000 Mark 


Membership in the National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Agents passed the 
23,000 mark this week, it is reported 
by John W. Bowers, Enid, Okla., chair- 


man of the membership committee. All 
but three states contributed to the net 
gain of ———- 1,000 since Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, which represents a 20% 
increase in growth over the same period 
in the preceding fiscal year, Mr. Bowers 
observed. 

Typical of the gains made by several 
state associations in this fiscal year Mr. 
Bowers noted that Pennsylvania became 
the seventh state to record more than 
1,000; Texas raised its total over the 
1,600 bracket. 
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Distribution pipelines are filling fast. 
ready for the flood of household appliance 


business which will soon reach your markets. 


Inquire about our special Installment 


Our fieldmen can assist you to write a 


profitable volume of this form of insurance. 
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Mansfield, Ohio, Is 
Fire Prevention Winner 


WILL RECEIVE GRAND AWARD 





Chicago, Cincinnati, Tulsa, Newton, ani 
Beatrice, Nebr., Winners in Own 
Population Classes 


Mansfield, Ohio, has been announc: 
as grand winner in the 1946 Natio: 
Fire Prevention Contest. The awa; 
was made by a board of judges of {! 
National Fire Waste Council, an orga 
zation created by the Chamber of Co 
merce of the United States to cond 
fire prevention efforts throughout 
United States. 

More than 700 cities are enrolled 
nually in this all-the-year-round c 
paign of fire protection. Most of 
effort is carried on by local chambh 
of commerce, assisted by other civic 
ganizations and local municipal gover: 
ments. 

Although fires on the whole are taki: 
their heaviest toll since 1933, many cities 
throughout the country, through organ 
ized effort, have reduced their fire losse: 
from last year. The Fire Waste Cor 
estimates that the work done by the 
cal fire prevention committees, under th, 
direction of local chambers, saved mor 
than $20,000,000 fire loss in 1946, 

For purposes of the contest, partici 
pating cities are divided into six popula 
tion classes. Winners in each of thes 
classes for 1946 are: 

Class I—Chicago, population over 500, 
009. 

Class JI—Cincinnati, 
250,000 to 500,000. 

Class I11J—Tulsa, population from 100, 
000 to 250,000. 

Class IV—Newton, 
from 50,000 to 100,000. 

Class V—Mansfield, 
20,000 to 50,000. 

Class Vi—Beatrice, 
under 20,000. 

In each population class, besides the 
awards of specially designed Plaques for 
the top winner, a number of runner- up 
cities are cited for honors. Cities in 
the East that were cited for honors are 
the following: 

Class I: Buffalo, N. Y.; 





population from 
Mass., population 
from 


population 


Neb., 


population 


Philadelphia. 


Class IT: Providence, R. I.; Rochester, 
NN; AY: 

Class III: Hartford, New Haven, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Class IV: Newton, Mass.; Pittsfield, 


Mass.; Schenectady, N. Y 
Pa.; Portland, Maine. 


.; Bethlehem, 


Class V: Jamestown, N. Y.; Norris- 
town, Pa. 
Class VI: Ridgewood, N. 


Awards will be presented to the win- 
ners and to the honor cities at the 
Chamber’s annual meeting in Washin: 
ton on April 28. 





MURRAY JOINS AMERICAN 
On Home Office Underwriting Staff; 
Beers Named Special Agent in 
Northern N. J. 

The American Insurance Group 
nounces that Archibald Murray — has 
joined the underwriting staff of the 
pany at the home office in Newark. Mr 
Murray comes to the American from ¢! 
Insurance Co. of North America’s N 
ark service office. 

After attending Rutgers Univer 
Mr. Murray began his insurance car 
with William H. McGee & Co., in \: 
York City. He was later associated 
the Manhattan Fire & Marine Insu 
So. 

The group also announces the app. 
ment of Harry Beers as special a: 
Mr. Beers will be associated with S 


Agent Samuel H. Reiter in nort! 
New Jersey. 
Mr. Beers is a native of Charle 


S. C. He joined the American in 
and served in various home office ca 
cities until 1943, when he entered 1 
tary service. On his discharge in | 
he rejoined the group as an assis 
examiner from which position he 
been promoted to special agent. 


{ 
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Sir James Dyer Simpson’s Views 
On Situation in Great Britain 


ir James Dyer Simpson, chief generai 
1ager, Royal-Liverpool Group, who has 
n visiting this country and Canada, will 
1 for home on the Queen Elizabetn 
‘il 24. While in Canada he was asked 
the Montreal Gazette for his views on 
current situation in Great Britain and 
statement given to that newspaper fol- 
J. 
fhe situation in Great Britain is diffi- 
at the present time due to a variety 
shortages, principally of food and 
lar exchange, 

has been said that the shortage of 
| is Britain’s main problem. No. doubt, 
it is very important. If Britain had 
5(.000,000 tons of coal for export every 
r her position would be completely 
changed. What is the cause of coal 
shortage? It is generally conceded that 
British food rations are inadequate for 


\"¢ 


heavy industrial workers, notably coal 
miners. War fatigue has been accentu- 
ated by limited protein food, beef, mut- 
ton and pork being in very short supply 
(about 1 Ib. per week per man). Coal 
miners cannot do a full week’s work on 
inadequate rations. 

Food in turn means chiefly dollars, 


for the abundance of foodstuffs in the 
world today is being produced by 


Canada, U. S. A. and Argentina. Aus-. 


tralia, New Zealand and South Africa 
are in the Sterling area, but their prob- 
lem is chiefly inadequate shipping space. 

Canada has rendered magnificent help 
to Great Britain in both food supplies, 
cifts of currency, loans and private gifts. 
No one can speak too highly of all 
Canada has done and is doing. It is 
unfortunate for Britain that prices of 
essential commodities have risen so 
steeply in the past year, thus adding to 
Britain’s financial problems, but Canada’s 
agreement to sell Britain wheat at $1.55 
stands out in sharp relief against this 
background, 


British Concentration on Export Trade 


Britain is concentrating everything on 
her export trade, with the result that 
there are practically no consumer goods 
in the home market. This is another dis- 
couragement to the coal miner, and, par- 

larly, to his wife. She cannot buy 
rdinary household articles, or furniture, 
or linen, or cotton goods and finds little 
scope for spending any surplus wages 
‘husband earns. Coal miners are not 
traditionally thrifty, their earnings are 

nditioned on their requirements, and, 

they can earn by four days’ work a 
k all they have scope for spending, 
it is not unreasonable that they do not 
t to work five days, or overtime. 
) make more consumer goods avail- 

for the home market would reduce 
volume available for export, which, 
| turn, would increase the deficit on 
briain’s balance of trade, which is al- 
ready quite substantial. 











Foreign Exchange 
itain has undertaken under the 
‘ton Woods Agreement not to alter 
rate of foreign exchange in excess 
0% up or down, so that any tem- 
lary relief which might come from 

readjustment is _ prohibited. 
ther the International Trade Or- 
zation Conference at Geneva will 
de tariff reductions in sufficient 
sure to ease Britain’s position re- 
'S to be seen, but, unless something 
de done, Britain must go on buying 
dollar countries substantially more 
she is able to sell them. 
ght thus seem that Britain is tied 
iside an iron ring and there does 
‘ppear to be any point at which the 
can be broken, as every difficulty 








SIR JAMES DYER SIMPSON 


seems to have several attendant diffi- 
culties contributing to it, 

It should be emphasized that the 
shortages are for the most part marginal 
shortages. Coal production, apart from 
need for exports, is about 10,000,000 tons 
short on a total estimated output of 
200,000,000 tons. But this 5% shortage 
introduces planning, and planning in- 
volves controls, and, in the process, the 
5% becomes 10% or 15%. Similarly with 
food, the shortage is probably of the 
order of 20%, although the grievous loss 
which the severe winter has caused to 
British agriculture will aggravate the 
position considerably. It is no light mat- 
ter that Britain may have lost over 2,- 
000,000 sheep in the snow this winter, 
or over 38,000 cattle, and the great bulk 
of the spring crops, including vegeta- 
bles. Many sheep farmers and others 
may go bankrupt altogether. Loss of 
lambs and breeding ewes will be felt 
for several years to come. One cannot 
place the blame for this on any govern- 
ment. If, however, the world has two 
good harvests; if production is not 
limited for the sake of maintaining com- 
modity prices at artificially high levels; 
if shipping and transport are freer, and 
if prices become reasonable, there is 
every prospect that conditions in Britain, 
as well as in the rest of the world, will 
reach a foundation of prosperity all 
round. 

In emphasizing these adverse factors, 
it should not be assumed that, because 
Britain is for the time being financially 
embarrassed in regard to dollar curren- 
cies and food, she has lost everything. 
The character of the British people re- 
mains high. Their skill in manufacture 
is undiminished, The quality of British 
goods is so well known internationally 
as to need no praise. British ship-build- 
ing is working at high pressure, and 
shipping is performing a world service 
and a profitable one to Britain. The 
health of the people, notwithstanding all 
their privations, is remarkably good. 
Priority is being given to babies and 
young children, and the nation is raising 
a new generation finer than anything 
ever seen before. We are raising the 
school age and improving the education 
of all who go to school. Our univer- 
sities are crowded with ‘as fine a lot 
of undergraduates as ever known in the 
country’s history. Our young men have 
come back from service with the forces 
with a widened experience and a de- 
veloped character, which is highly com- 
mendable. Those who remained behind 
at home to carry on essential duties were 
equally tested by war experiences and 
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have increased in moral and_ physical 
stature. 

Britain’s position as a world power is 
receiving a lot of prominence in the 
press and elsewhere today. Being a lead- 
ing world power is both difficult and ex- 
pensive, and, although it has been neces- 
sary for the British to limit some of 
their foreign activities, it is a mistake 
to put the emphasis on these limitations 
and forget the rest. Germany has cost 
Britain over half a billion dollars since 
the close of the war, and Britain’s ex- 
penditure in Greece since the war ended 
is probably not far short of that figure. 
In Palestine, too, Britain is maintaining 
an army at very considerable expense, 
and throughout the East Britain’s com- 
mitments are still considerable. 

Too much importance should not be 
attached to national politics when re- 
viewing Britain’s international position. 
Views are sharply divided on national- 
ization of railways and other transport, 
electricity and steel, and, in the opinion 
of many, bureaucratic control is a poor 
substitute for progressive private enter- 
prise. But these developments need not 
be regarded as fatal, however much they 
may be disliked. 

Up to outbreak of war Britain studi- 
ously balanced her budget every year, 
and that is a notable achievement. She 
incurred a crushing debt in fightine the 
war, for which she sacrificed every other 
consideration. The enormous blocked 
Sterling balances (amounting to over 
three thousand million pounds) to coun- 
tries overseas—India, Egypt, Argentina 
and others—is not the whole story of 
Britain’s war effort, but they are a 
severe obstacle to her recovery in inter- 
national trade. It is too much to hope 
that, with the price of everything she 
has to import having gone up seriously 
against her, she will be able to export 
sufficient to buy essential foods and raw 
materials for the next few years, but 
the importance to North American econ- 
omy of a prosperous Britain can never 
be overlooked. 

Something has been said of the wide- 
spread desire for emigration to the Dom- 
inions and Colonies, and there is un- 
doubtedly a wish on the part of many 
to go abroad. It may be that in the 
process Britain will lose many of her 
finest young people which she could 
profitably retain, but, if they come to 
Canada, or go to Australia, or South 
Africa, they will still be British in the 
best sense. 

Goldsmith once wrote, “Ill fares the 
land to hastening ills ‘of prey whence 
wealth accumulates and men decay.” It 
is true that wealth is not accumulating 
in Britain at the present time, but 
neither are her men decaying. 


Fire —_— Set Blew Record 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States soared to a new high record of 
$72,435,000 during March, an increase of 
36% over March, 1946, it is announced 
by W. E. Mallalieu, general manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Losses in March, 1946, were $53,252,000. 
March’s fire waste was 12.7% higher 
than the previous high record loss of 
$64,247,000 set in February, 1947. 





Rochester Women Elect 


The Rochester Insurance Women’s 
Association has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: president, 
Ruth Van Kerhove; vice president, 
Anne Adsit; recording secretary, Helen 
Morey; corresponding secretary, Marion 
E. Haley; treasurer, Ida Koch. The main 
social event of the season will be a 
“guest nite” party on April 21 at the 
Sheraton Hotel. Congressman Kenneth 
B. Keating will be guest speaker. 


N. Y. BOARD LOSSES UP 99% 

The committee on losses and adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters had assigned to it in 
March 425 losses totaling $1,383,812. 
This compares with 278 losses amount- 
ing to $694,329 in the same month of 
1946. 





DARGAN & CO., INC. 


Adjusters & Surveyors 
110 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: BEekman 3-2360 
Cables: NAGRAD 


UNITED STATES OFFICES 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Md. Miami, Florida 


LATIN AMERICAN OFFICES 


San Juan, Puerto Rico Mexico, D. F., Mexico 
Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 


Havana, Cuba 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti i 


Bogota, Colombia 
Caracas, Venezuela 

Branch Managers, Staff Adjusters or 

Representatives in every state in the Union 

and every province in Canada, and in 

every country on the globe, other than 

accupied territories. 


Worldwide service for companies and 
underwriters, involving fire and allied 
losses, aircraft, marine and casualty. 

ASSOCIATES: 


TRUNDLE, FOULKES & CO. 


London, England 








RAE IES A LMA REST 
PROFIT PROPOSALS SOUGHT 


N.Y. Dept. Asks Suggestions Be Sent in 
By May 15 for Consideration by 
Commissioners’ Association 


\n invitation to submit by May 15 


briefs and memoranda on the question 
of the determination of underwriting 
profit or loss has been extended to all 
the principal fire and casualty insur- 
ance company, Statistical, accounting 
and producers’ organizations by 
Thomas C. Morrill, assistant to New 
York Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen. The invitation was 
extended at the direction of Superin- 
tendent Dineen, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Fire 
and Marine Committee, National Asso- 
ciation ot Insurance Commissioners. 

Mr. Morrill’s letter states in part: 

“At the recent meeting of the Blanks Com- 

mittee in New York City, Thomas F. Tarbell, 
actuary of the Travelers, speaking as chairman 
of an industry committee which is devising a 
proposed new annual statement, informed the 
blanks committee that his committee expects to 
release a revised draft of the new blank later 
this year, with hope of its adoption by the 
blanks committee in 1948. A_ preliminary draft 
of the proposed blank, it is observed, makes no 
important change in the Commissioners’ 1921 
Standard Profit Formula. 
_ “A sound method of determining underwrit- 
ing profit obviously is fundamental to the con 
struction of a new financial statement. It would 
undoubtedly be more efficient to resolve such 
a basic question before the details of a new 
statement are censidered.” 


ARTHUR JOHNSON ANNIVERSARY 

Arthur Johnson, assistant superin- 
tendent of the New York brokerage de- 
partment of the Hartford Fire, cele- 
brated his thirtieth anniversary with 
the company on April 15. His entire 
service with the Hartford has been in 
New York. To mark the occasion he 
was guest at a luncheon given by sev- 
eral df his friends. 





ANCHOR CLUB COMMUNION MASS 

The communion mass and_ breakfast, 
annually held by the Insurance Anchor 
Club of New York, has been scheduled 
for May 11 with Edward [. White, presi- 
dent of White & Camby, Ine., as gen- 
eral chairman of the committee in 
charge. The mass is to be held at St. 
John’s Church, 30th Street, New York, 
at 9 a. m., followed by breakfast in the 
Georgian room of Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Tickets for the breakfast are $3 per 
person. 














Egbert Sees No Justification for 
Legislation Killing Competition 


he Insurance Brokers’ Association ot 


Ne York held its forty-ninth annual 
neeting on April 10 in New York City 
nd elected the following directors for 
ree-vear terms: Edward S. Benfield, 
Frank B. Hall & Co.; Howard R. Butler, 
Freeborn & Co., Ine.; John O. Cole, 


Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc.; William 
ft. Dunn, Dunn & Fowler; John Lang- 

rne, Flynn, Harrison & Conroy; Eric 
W. Peniston, R. C. Rathbone & Son, 


Inc., and G. Foster Sanford, Jr., Smythe, 
Sanford & Gerard, Inc 

President Lester D. Egbert of the 
brokers’ association stated in his annual 
report that state re eulatory laws, passed 
as a result of Public Law 15, should not 


m to stifle competition by creation ot 
“unitorm§ type of rate re eulation which 
blueprint for monopoly 


mstitutes a 
May Follow False Standards 

; every active and 

insurance broker are turned 

upon the future,” he said. “We = are 

through an era of great unrest 


“Today the eves of 


Provressi\ 


passin 
n the insurance business. It is an odd 
nd disquieting situation—so odd as to 
he almost unbelievable—so disquieting 
hat there exists a real danger that, in 
a desire to take up a march in a fixed 
direction, persons in our business may 
be forgetful of their principles and fol 
low false standards 

“In such a state, it is fitting that we 
pause for a moment to appraise our 
position on the subjects which have 


brought it about, principally our thoughts 
upon the intent of Public Law 15 and 
of the activities within the business with 
respect to it. 

“We believe Congress acted wisely in 
recognizing that continued state regu 
lation of insurance is in the public in 
terest and in so doing rightly recognized 
and approved the existing system of 
state regulation, which is not charac- 
terized by uniformity of law. We be- 
lieve that the whole events 
which preceded this Act of Congress, as 
well as a fair appraisal of the temper of 
the public, make inescapable the con 

that Congress did intend that 
should be set up at the option of 
controls upon monopolistic 
practices with the alternative of federal 
action to enforce protection against such 


series of 


clusion 
there 


the states, 


practices 

“We believe they 
as do all well-informed 
necessity of concerted action in many of 
the most important phases of the in 
surance business, but that they did not 
intend, nor ever should intend, that 
state law should permit the right of con- 
certed action to result in either a legal 
monopoly for companies so acting, or a 
ractical one to the exclusion of inde 
vendent action and free competition. 
“Such a result is abhorrent to all 
laws made applicable to the business of 
insurance. We believe Congress proper- 


recognized, however, 
persons, the 


1 
! 
1 
| 


ly intended that the spirit of those laws 
should be preserved, through state regu- 
lation and 
alternative, an 


with, as an 
power in 


enforcement 
ever present 





the federal 
state controls failed. 
American Business Founded on 


Competition 


“With a belief in these things we can- 
not but feel that such persons as have 
interpreted Public Law 15 either as a 
mandate or an opportunity to bring 
about a uniform type of rate regulation 
which constitutes a blueprint for monop- 
oly, have not acted with wisdom, 

“American business is founded = on 
competition and the American people 
want a competitive system. The insur- 
ance business is a steward of the public 
interest to a greater degree than other 
business. There is no justification in 
legislating competition out of the insur- 
We should never forget 
ever depart from 


ance business. 
these principles nor 
them 


“In further appraising our position on 


this subject it is necessary to refer to 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers and to our affiliation with it. 


We are one of nine organization mem- 
hers of the National Association of In 
surance Brokers, and as an association 
contribute from our treasury a modest 
sum to its support, in accordance with 
its by-laws. Its principal revenue, how- 
ever, is obtained from its sustaining 
members; that is, insurance brokerage 
firms, or individuals, who become mem- 
bers of it. Some, but not all, of our 
members, are sustaining members of 
the National Association. 
“Notwithstanding our status as an 
organization member of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Brokers, we 
are not committed to the support of any 
position it may take. Our own board 
of directors and our own committees 
have repeatedly considered those posi- 
tions to determine whether in any re- 
spect they transgress the local interests 


of our members or of other insurance 
brokers, or the interstate interests of 
our members, or whether their efforts 
hinder or block the conduct of the in- 
surance business on a high level. We 


have never been compelled to any such 
conclusion, 

“To the contrary we have at all times 
been able to conclude that the National 
\ssociation is well and fairly represent- 
ing the best considered viewpoint of 
brokers and, in fact, of many others.” 





government to act if the 
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Guy T. Warfield Talks 
On Producer of Today 


AT CHICAGO INSURANCE DAY 


Says Agent Must Be Geared to Selling 
on Stepped-up Plane in World 
of Big Business 


“The insurance producer today is in 
the world of big business,” said Guy T. 
Warfield, Jr., 
the National 
Agents, speaking at Chicago Insurance 
Day, April 11. Mr. Warfield took for 
“The Insurance Producer 


commented on 


Jaltimore, president of 


\ssociation of Insurance 


his subject, 
Today” and the begin- 
nings of the NATA fifty years ago and 
the historical significance of the Chi- 
cago setting. 

“You may question that statement, 
claiming that the insurance agent is an 
outstanding example of America’s small 
business man, an independent operator 


in our American enterprise, a com- 
munity merchandiser and salesman,” 
Mr. Warfield continued. “I agree with 


all these things. I am not trying to 
build up our agents into big business, 
either on the national scene, or in the 
home town community. I merely make 
the point that we are in a world of big 
business, and we’ve got to be geared 
to sell insurance and making a_ living 
on that stepped-up plane,” said Mr. 


Warfield. 
Small 


“Everyone boosts ‘the small business 
man.’ Everyone loves the underdog, | 
guess. But no one seems to do anything 
about him. Books are written about his 
mission in our American way of life, 
political speeches are given daily point- 
ing to his problems, but who in the last 
analysis controls the small business 
man’s destiny ?” 

Mr. Warfield went on to say, “No one 
but himself. Big business can roll along, 
in business cycles of plenty and in spite 
of governmental regulation, even though 
at tunes the latter is severe. With their 
capitalization, their abilities to diversify, 
their high-powered sales and advertising 
techniques, their expensive public rela- 
tions programs, their interlocking direc- 
torates, ete, they seem to muddle 
through and forge ahead, and overcome 
opposition. 

“But what of the small business man 

let’s say an agent, He rents space, sets 
up an office, hires people, trains them, 
sets up a production program, Usually 
he is his one producer, at the. start. 
What of him in this fast moving pic- 
ture? If he meets opposition from out- 
side the industry, he has no one to 
turn to, except his own ingenuity. That, 
and the ability to organize with others 
like himself to develop a course of ac- 
tion for common protection of the op- 
portunity to do business.” 


Business Man 


Charles D. Barnett, secretary-treasurer 


of the Danville, Va., local agency of 
Patton, Temple and Williamson, died 
recently. Active in affairs of the Vir- 
vinia Association of Insurance Agents, 
he was a member of the accident and 
fire prevention committee of that. or- 


ganization, 
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SAMUEL J. QUIG A BROKER 
Former New Jersey Rate Analyst Has 
Tie-Up With McDaniel and 
Hare & Chase 
Samuel J. Quig, who for ten years wa 
with the old New Jersey Schedule Rat 
ing Office (Atlee Brown), now known as 
the New Jersey Fire Insurance Rati: 
Organization, where he was deputy rat 
ing expert, is now in the insurance brok 
erage business. His tie-ups are with 
MeDaniel & Co., 15 Gold Street, New 
York, and Hare & Chase, Philadelphi: 
In recent years Mr. Quig has had as 
sociations with Ralph Simmons, Jolin 
Street, broker and adjuster for insureds, 
and Beidler & Bookmyer, Philadelphia 
brokers who, among other things, spe 
cialize in theatrical business. He will 

work largely in northern New Jersey 


Stephenson Vice President 
Of Bowes & Co. in N. Y. 


Hugh R. Stephenson has joined Bowes 
& Co., Inc., reinsurance specialists, as 
vice president and will take charge ot 
a new downtown office in New York 
City in the near future. He has rr 
signed as director of insurance of the 
War Assets Administration for whicl 
during the last year, he has set up an 
insurance program in connection wit 
the lease and sale of Government su! 
plus property. 

During the war period Mr. Stephen 
son was in charge of insurance for Ke 
construction Finance Corporation and 
its many subsidaries including Detense 
Plant Corporation, Metals Reserve Co. 
and Rubber Reserve Co. Under his di- 
rection was developed one of the larg 
est and most comprehensive insurance 
programs ever handled by a_ singl 
organization. 

In opening its new office Bowes 4A 
Co. will extend to Eastern companies 
and brokers reinsurance facilities 1 
both fire and casualty lines. They 
also represent La Libertad of Mexi 
City, specialists in handling | 
American aviation risks as well as 
fire, marine and casualty lines. 


Royal-Liverpool Training 
Class Hears F. A. Marsh 


Accepting an invitation extended )) 
W. L. Falk, assistant United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool © 
Fred A. Marsh, vice president of J: 
Litt & Co., insurance brokers, addressed 
the group’s fire, casualty and surety 
training class on April 10. In his 
Mr. Marsh gave the class a clear i! 
into the nature and importance of CK 
brokers’ blanket bonds and also expiam' 
various types of fidelity losses an 


problems involved in giving adeqiat 
service to the client. 
Mr. Marsh was introduced to the «ass 


by EK. H. Kingsbury, assistant dire: 
education. 
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was born in Scarborough, Maine; was 


ING MANOR, located at Jamaica, 

Long Island, just a few minutes 
distant from the heart of Manhattan, was 
purchased as a country estate by Rufus 
King, statesman and diplomat, in 1805. 
The sprawling gambrel-roofed mansion, 
which was built in 1750, had passed 
through several hands and had been used 
as a country inn prior to Senator King’s 
ownership. Before taking possession, Mr. 
King completely restored the residence 
and surrounded it with an imposing park 
of rare trees and shrubs. It is believed that 
the New Hampshire pine and fir trees, 
which were set out by the Senator, were 
the first of their kind to be planted in this 
section of Long Island. A gigantic oak 
tree standing near the house grew from an 
acorn also planted by the owner in 1805. 
Though Rufus King’s brilliant career 
on the American political scene is chiefly 
identified with the State of New York, he 





















graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1777; and served as 
aide-de-camp to General Glover 
during General Sullivan’s expe- 
dition to Rhode Island. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1780. In 
1786 he became a resident of 
New York City and soon be- 
came one of his state’s leading 
political figures. With Philip Schuyler he 
was elected to the U. S. Senate by the 
Federalist Party in 1789 and was con- 
sidered one of the most outstanding 
members of that august body. President 
Washington appointed him minister pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of St. James in 
1796 which post he filled ad- 

mirably during a very difficult 

period until 1803 when he asked 

to be relieved of his duties. For 

the next ten years he retired to 

private life, purchased King 

Manor, and became a country ‘FIRE 
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Rufus King, from an original 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 






gentleman. He was again elected to the 
Senate in 1813, and served yet a fourth 
term in 1820. John Quincy Adams per- 
suaded him to become our Minister to 
Great Britain a second time in 1825, but 
his term lasted only one year because of 
failing health. 

The Rufus King home is now owned by 
the City of New York and is operated as 
a museum of local antiquities under the 
auspices of The King Manor Association. 
This imposing mansion stands today as a 
silent tribute to the builders of Colonial 
America and to an illustrious statesman 
and his equally notable descendants. 











The Library, with bust of Rufus King 


over the mantelpiece. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 
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Careers of Officers Promoted by 
The Home Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


Brief announcement was made in these 
] 


columns last week of the advancement 
f twenty-eight officers of the Home 
Insurance Co. of New York. The ca- 
reers of all those involved in these 


promotions are briefly reviewed as fol- 


Ivan Escott has been elected execu- 
tive vice president of the Home. Mr. 
Escott joined the company in 1913 as a 
pecial agent. He was made assistant 
eneral inspector in 1920 and became 
eneral inspector in 1924. In 1930 he 
was appointed general manager of the 
service department. In March, 1934, he 


was elected assistant secretary and in 
the following year was made vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

\lr. Escott is active in association af- 
is chairman, Subscribers Ad- 
visory Committee of the Arkansas Fire 
Prevention 


Bureau; chairman of the 
advisory comunittee of the Railroad In- 
urance Association; member of the 

erning committee of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board. 

He on the board of trustees of the 
Cook County Loss Adjustment Bureau 
and on the governing committee of the 
Western Underwriters Association. He 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the Oil Insurance Association; also 


is on the Joint Committee on Interpre- 
tation and Complaint, Subscribers Actu- 
Committee, and vice president, 
executive committee of the 
\ssociation. 


arial 

member of 

Stock Company 
Leonard Peterson 

Leonard Peterson, formerly vice pres- 
ident and secretary in charge of the 
Western division, has been elected vice 
president and controller of all compa- 
nies in the Home Fleet. Mr. Peterson 
became associated with the Home in 
September, 1920, when he was appointed 
special agent in the Chicago territory. 
In 1921 he became special agent in 
charge of the Chicago office improved 
risk department, and in 1927 was trans- 
ferred to New York as assistant man- 
ager of the improved risk department 
there. 

He became division underwriter in the 
Western department in January, 1930, 
and was elected assistant secretary in 
September, 1934; secretary in March, 
1935, and in December, 1941, to vice 
president and secretary. 

George E. Stroub 

George E. Stroub is vice president and 
secretary in charge of the Pacific and 
foreign division. He joined the company 
in 1916 and served in various capacities 
in the accounting and underwriting divi- 
sions of the Pacific department. In 1924 
he was appointed special agent for Mon- 
tana and in June, 1925, was transferred 
to Arizona as special agent. In 1926 his 
territory was extended to include South- 
ern California. In December, 1930, he 
became Montana state agent. He was 
recalled to the home office as a super- 
visor in November, 1934, and elected 
assistant secretary in April, 1938; sec- 
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retary in December, 1941; assistant vice 
president and secretary in February, 
1945. 

T. Morgan Williams 


T. Morgan Williams has been elected 
vice president and secretary in charge 
of the metropolitan and suburban de- 
partments. He is a native of Philadel- 
phia and attended the University of 
Pennsylvania. He joined the Home in 
1929 as manager of the National Liberty 
Philadelphia suburban department. In 
1930 he was transferred to the National 
Liberty office. In 1931 he was 
appointed state agent of the Home and 
became New York suburban manager in 
1932. He was elected assistant secretary 
in 1938; secretary in December, 1941, 
and assistant vice president and secre- 
tary in February, 1945. 

Herbert A. Payne 

Herbert A. Payne has been elected 
vice president and secretary in charge 
of the Western department. He joined 
the company as an adjuster in 1921 fol- 
lowing his discharge from the United 
States Army as captain in World War I, 
and became assistant general adjuster 
in 1926. He was transferred to the East- 
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ern department as supervisor in Febru- 
ary, 1939, and elected assistant secretary 
in April of the same year. He was ad- 
vanced to secretary in 1941 and became 
assistant vice president and secretary in 
February, 1945. 


John S. Love 
John S. Love, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Home Indemnity, has 


been elected vice president and secre- 
tary of the Home. Mr. Love joined the 
Home Indemnity in 1930 and is in 
charge of that company’s operations. 


David H. Moore 


David H. Moore of the Western de- 
partment has been promoted to assistant 
vice president and secretary. Mr. Moore 
became affiliated with the Home in 1923 
as state agent in Ohio. He became 
superintendent of agencies in the under- 
writing division at the home office in 
1926. He was elected assistant secretary 
of the National Liberty and Baltimore 
American Insurance Cos. in 1930, He 
became secretary of these companies in 
1939 and was elected secretary of the 
Home in December, 1941. Mr. Moore 
is also a director of both the National 
Liberty and Baltimore American. 

Herbert C. Taylor 

Herbert C. Taylor has been elected 
assistant vice president and_ secretary 
in the Southern department. He joined 
the company as a special agent in Vir- 
ginia in 1916 and was appointed state 
agent for the Franklin Fire in 1920. In 
1927 he became state agent of the Home 
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and affiliated companies. In 1938 he was 
appointed assistant general adjuster at 
the home office. He was elected assistan: 
secretary in the Southern department 
in 1939 and secretary in December, 1941. 


Felix Hargrett 

Felix Hargrett has been elected as- 
sistant vice president and secretary i 
charge of the service and improved ris} 
departments. Mr. Hargrett joined th: 
company as special agent in 1926 and 
became assistant manager of the Phila- 
delphia office in 1930. In 1932 he was 
transferred to the home office in Ney 
York and became assistant manager 0) 
the service department. He served 
manager of the national service offic 
of the company in Washington, D. ( 
in 1938 and 1939. He was elected assisi 
ant secretary of the company in 193! 
and secretary in December, 1941. Afte: 
serving in a special civilian advisory 
capacity to the commandant of th 
Fifth Naval District commencing jn 
April, 1942, he entered the Naval Re 
serve in December of that year, He 
was promoted to the rank of commander 
in 1945 before he rejoined the company 

Arthur F. Herman 

Arthur F. Herman has been elected 
assistant vice president and secretary in 
charge of the automobile department 
Mr. Herman joined the company in 1914 
serving both in the home office and in 
the field. He was special agent of Mary- 
land and western Virginia until 1928 
when he became state agent for West 
Virginia. In 1940 he was called to the 
home office Southern department as 
division underwriter and was elected 
assistant secretary in 1942 and secretary 
in 1946, 

Jesse W. Teese 

Jesse W. Teese of the Eastern under- 
writing division has been advanced from 
assistant secretary to secretary. Mr. 
Teese joined the company in 1919. He 
was manager of the Camden, N., J., of- 
fice and has served in various capacities 
both in the field and in the Eastern 
underwriting division. 

Walter M. Krieger 

Walter M. Krieger of the service de- 
partment has been promoted from as- 
sistant secretary to secretary. Mr. 
Krieger joined the Home in 1937 as 
special agent in Ohio, He was assigned 


to the underwriting division of the 
Western department in 1939 and was 
elected assistant secretary in 1943. He 


is a graduate of Ohio State University 
and holds a Bachelor of Science degree 
in chemical engineering. 
Norman S. White 
_ Norman S. White has been promoted 
from assistant secretary to secretary in 
charge of the general agency depart- 
ment. Mr. White joined the Home in 
1939 and was appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the New Brunswick Fire at 
Newark, N. J. He was called to the home 
office in 1942 and made assistant secre- 
tary of the Home in 1945. 
Walter W. Allen 

Walter W. Allen has been elected sec- 
retary in charge of the New York met- 
ropolitan department. He joined the 
company in 1937 as assistant manager 
of the western Pennsylvania field office 
at Pittsburgh. He became manager 0! 
that office in 1940. In 1941 he was trans- 
ferred to New York and made associate 
manager of the suburban department. In 
1944 he was made manager of that de- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Additional Protection for Your Clients 








Have you added this important protection to the fire policies 
of all your clients? During March and April, we tell the. public about 
Extended Coverage in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Time and 
Newsweek. € Available to America Fore agents is new direct mail mate- 
rial, posters and newspaper mats fo tie-in with this national advertising. 
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( leo Awoney Contacts 
Vital Ely Tells IAC 


IS HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


AGENT 
Ohio Farmers Production Manager Tells 
How Field Men and Advertising Men 
Can Assist Local Producers 


In fire and casualty insurance the cus- 
tomer comes first in importance, the 
agent second and the company third, 
Dwight P. Ely, production manager of 
the Ohio Farmers declared in his talk 
before the spring meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference in New 
York yesterday The reason for this 
pre-eminent position which the agent 
holds, he said, is the well known free 
enterprise American agency system 

Because the agent is the direct repre- 
sentative of insurance to the public, 
proper agency contacts are of prime im- 
ortance Mr. Ely continued 
“T think that an analysis of the prob- 
lem of contacts between the agent and 
the advertising department 
three angles of approach,” Mr. Ely told 
the TAC. “One is ‘what does the agent 
need, another is ‘How can the field man 
help 7,’ and last ‘What should the ad 
: x man do about it ?’ 

What the Agent Needs 

‘The agent: ‘What does he need ?’ 
\gents are not all alike but they have 
certain fundamental similarities. To be- 
cin with, successful agents are primarily 
salesmen and not students. Few agents 
can afford to spend much time on study. 
The agent needs information and knows 
it but he wants information, which has 
been simplified, is easy to understand 
and is easy to pass on to his customer. 
Agents are busy. Whether their busi- 
ness consists of long hours, heavy leg 
work, or just attention to multitude 
of demands, there isn’t much time left 
for him to learn advertising. 

“Therefore, an advertising department 
which wants to establish contacts with 
the company’s agents had better prepare 
material which contains a maximum of 
information, easy to read and under- 
stand, and easy for the agent to use. 
The advertising department must also 
function as a sales department to. tell 
the agent exactly how to use the avail- 


involves 
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able material in the everyday operation 
of his agency. This means that the ad- 
vertising man must also be an insurance 
man, because insurance advertising, to 
be successful, must be a part of the bus- 
iness, not something added to it or im- 
posed upon it. 
How Field Man Can Help 

“The field man: ‘How can he help?’ 
The field man should be first leutenant 
for the advertising department, just the 
same as for the underwriting, agency or 
bookkeeping department. The field man 
is usually an outstanding individualist, 
frequently chosen for his position be- 
cause of his personality. He, too, must 
be impressed with the fact that the com- 
pany’s advertising is an integral part of 
the company’s business and that it is an 
everyday affair for his agents. He must 
be convinced that the advertising is 
practical and that his agents are at a 
lisadvantage if they don’t get it. 

“He must be shown he is a better field 
man when he knows his company’s line 
yf advertising and his company’s adver- 
tising facilities, just as he is a_ better 
field man when he knows his company’s 
underwriting facilities. 

What Ad Man Can Do 

“The advertising man: ‘What can he 
do?’ One weakness of the edvertising 
man, T am convinced, is his lack of field 
contacts. The average insurance adver- 
tising man is plagued with deadlines and 
constant supervision of the details of 
copy, art and printing. Also, he may 
not always be included in the sales, un- 
derwriting, or agency conferences of his 
company and that handicaps him. 

“At any rate, the insurance advertising 
man needs frequent and practical con- 
tacts with the man who produces the 
business. He needs to find out from per- 
sonal contact with the agent what is 
necessary to make advertising an every- 
day part of the agency business. He 
needs to enlist the help of the field man 
by showing him how the company’s ad- 
vertising will help him increase his 
volume. 

“He needs to know more about insur- 
ance so he can give the agent a com- 
bination of sound, attractive insurance 
copy and easy to absorb insurance in- 
formation. The two together spell bigger 
and better sales. What more can any- 
One ask da 
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THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


99 John Street, New York 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS FOR 


THE REINSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


and 


NATIONAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


and 


THE EXCESS REINSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


comprised of 


Through the above Reinsurance Group, The Excess Management Corpo- 
ration provides “Admitted Reinsurance” for Capital Stock Fire Insurance 
Companies. It underwrites for such companies all forms of Excess of Loss 
Indemnity Contracts and Treaty Reinsurance except Ocean Marine. 


GENERAL AGENTS’ PROGRAM 


McLarry, Minor, Traynor, Sherwood, 
Miazza, Warfield Among Those to 
Address Meeting at Dallas 

The three-day program of business 
sessions of the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents in Dallas, 
April 28, 29 and 30, contains speakers on 
subjects of general interest, Frank H. 
Duff, Dallas, president of AATGA an- 
nounces. Among these will be H. G. 
Zimmerman, vice president of L. E. Ellis 
& Co. Des Moines, Towa, who will 
speak on house organs and their place 
in a general agency; Joseph F. Leo- 
pold, manager of the Southern depart- 
ment, National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion, speaking on the prospects for tax 
equality; Richard H. MecLarry, past 
president of the Texas Association and 
of the Dallas Association of Insurance 
Agents, who will tell why he thinks a 
local agent should do business through 
a general agency. 

Claude D. Minor, president of the Vir- 
ginia Fire & Marine, will speak on “The 
Pathway of the Supervising General 
Agent”; Donald B. Sherwood, general 
adjuster of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will discuss the handling 
of catastrophe losses; Wm. J. Traynor, 
advertising manager of the North British 
Fleet, will discuss advertising as it con- 
cerns general agents, and J. F. Miazza, 
assistant genenral manager, southwest 
division, Fire Cos.’ Adjustment Bureau, 
will show the bureau’s technicolor mov- 
ing picture of the San Antonio million 
dollar hailstorm of May 16, 1946. 

President Guy T. Warfield, Baltimore, 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\gents, will speak on the “Insurance 
Producer Today and in the Future.” 
Barney Vanston, Dallas, president of the 
Texas Association of Managing General 
Agents, will. give the welcome address 
and the response will be by George E. 
Edmondson, Tampa, Fla., a member of 
the executive committee of the AAIGA. 

FIRE ASS’N DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia have declared a dividend 
of $1.25 a share, payable May 15 to 
stockholders of record April 18. This 
dividend is not payable on scrip certifi- 
cates or fractional shares, 
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NFPA MEETING PROGRAM 





Fire Marshals, Railroad and Marine 
Sections to Meet During General 
Convention at Chicago May 26-29 
The National Fire Protection Asso 

ciation is holding its annual meeting at 

the Palmer House in Chicago May 26- 

29. 

The meeting opens on Monday, May 
26, with an all-day session of the Fir 
Marshals’ section and the Railroad Sec 
tion. These section meetings, open to 
all members, provide opportunity for dis 
cussion of numerous items of general 
public interest. 

The first general session will be on 
Monday evening with addresses by Pres 
ident C. W. Pierce, Board Chairman 
George W. Elliott, and General Man- 
ager Bugbee, with an additional out- 
standing national speaker. On Tuesday 
both general sessions and the Marine 
Section meeting are scheduled, the pro- 
gram continuing with morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions until Thurs- 
day, May 29. The program on the last 
day will close early to permit members 
to get away for the May 30 holiday. 

There will be a general forum on 
Safety to Life from Fire at which Robert 
S. Moulton of the NFPA staff will out 
line the fundamentals of life safety from 
fire as shown bythe fire disasters 
history; hotel fire safety will be dis 
cussed, and action taken on amendments 
to the Building Exits Code dealing wit! 
hotels. Another forum session will } 
devoted to fire inspectors’ problens, 
covering such subjects as practical meas 
ures for controlling the smoking hazard, 
selling management on the importance: 
of fire safety, effective procedures f 
the maintenance of fire equipment, 
maintaining the interest of private fi! 
brigade organizations. 


aN 


Many committees will present report: 
containing new sections to NFPA stan: 
ards, during the convention sessions, 


PUSH RATE BILLS IN MICHIGAN 

With a well attended hearing ‘ 
Michigan’s All-Industry bills a thing 
the past, considerable state administ: 
{ion pressure now is being applied 
expedite passage of the measures. © 
Kim Sigler attended a dinner meet! 
on April 10 along with Commissiot 
David A. Forbes, at which the four bi 
and all proffered amendments were 
cussed with the insurance committees 
Senate and House. Governor Sigle1 
reportedly insistent that the legislatu 
enact adequate measures at this sess 
to make certain that state regulati 
will be preserved. 
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Chubb & Son Form Cathay Ins. Co. 
To Write in Far East and in U. S. 


from the E xport- Import 


hubb & Son announce formation of 
Cathay Insurance Co., a New Jersey 
rporation organized with $1,000,000 in 
ital and $1,000,000 of paid in surplus. 
board of directors of the new com- 
y is representative of important 
rerican and Chinese commercial and 
banking interests. While enjoying a 
road multiple line charter, the company 
| be engaged primarily in marine, fire, 
snobile and allied lines of insurance 
the United States and Far East. 
Hawley T. Chester of Chubb & Son 
il be president and a director of the 
- | . bl I] al r 
ew company. Perey Chubb, II, also of 
Chubb & Son, will be a director and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
fhe other directors are K. P. Chen, 
hairman of the re au Commercial 
| Savings Bank, Ltd.; T. W. Childs of 
Lazard Freres & Co.; Bang How, vice 
president of the Universal Trading Cor 
poration; J. A. Mackay, vice president 
of the National City Bank of New York; 
Li Ming, chairman of the Cheakiang In- 
dustrial Bank, Ltd.; Clark Minor, chair- 
man of executive committee, Interna 
tional General Electric Co., Inc., and 
Junius L. Powell of Chubb & Son. 
Both Mr. Chen and Mr. Li Ming are 


well known in American governmental 
vie financial circles. During recent 
irs Mr. Chen represented his govern- 
ent on several missions to the United 


States which resulted in the Silver Pur- 
ase Agreement, and the First and 
Secunia Loans of $25,000,000 and $20,000,- 





Complete Hospitalization 
For Home Fleet Employes 


More than 4,000 employes on the pay- 
rolls of the Home Fleet of Insurance 
Companies, their wives and minor chil- 
dren will receive complete hospitaliza- 
{ion coverage at no cost, under a new 

ntract signed with the Metropolitan 

Life, Harcia V. Smith, president of the 
Home, announced April 11. 

Mr. Smith said that the new contract, 
which becomes effective May 15, pro- 
vides for surgical benefits and physi- 
cian’s attendance, as well as regular 
ispitalization. The entire cost of the 
new plan will be borne by the Home 
Fleet. This new coverage augments the 
Group life plan announced by Home 
recently. 


Fire Rate Regulatory Bill 
Introduced in Missouri 


Senate Bill 186, the fire insurance 
rating measure introduced by Senators 
Floyd Gibson, M. C. Mathes and Hart- 
ell Grain at the request of Missouri 
Superintendent of Insurance Owen G. 
ickson, has been referred to the Sen- 

Insurance Committee, which also 
under advisement Senate Bills 139, 
10, 141 and 144 relating to the regu- 
on of casualty and surety companies. 
yenate Bill 186 is intended to bring 
present Missouri fire insurance reg- 
tory laws into line with the impli- 
ons of Public Law 15 and the sug- 
tions of the All-Industry Committee. 

s not a complete fire insurance rating 

but would amend certain sections 
the present laws. If passed in its 
sent form it would repeal Sections 

1, 5972, 5973, 5977, 5980, 5981. 5982, 

3, 5984. 5988 and 6089, and is to be- 

e effective peceearer mi 1947, 


NEW PINE BLUFF AGENCY 
The Welch-Dunn Company, Pine 
bluff, Ark, has been incorporated with 
0 authorized capital stock to oper 
‘© a general insurance agency by Carl 
I Welch, Ethel M. Welch and Harrel 
n all of Pine Bluff. 
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Bretton Woods Conference. 
The company, 
Chubb 


offices at 90 John Street, New York City. 
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American Names Harney 
As Director of Education 


The American Insurance Group of 


Newark, N. J., has announced appoint 
ment of Roy J. Harney, formerly dis- 
trict manager at Cleveland, as director 
of education for the companies of the 
group, effective May 1. Mr. Harney is 
a native of Wagner, S. D. After pre- 
liminary education, he received his law 
degree from the University of Nebraska 
and subsequently practiced with the law 
firm of Brogan & Raymond at Omaha 
until December, 1917, when he enlisted in 
the United States Army. 





Norwich Union Indemnity Company 











Norwich Cathedral 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 








Entering the insurance field in 1928, 
Mr. Harney was named special agent of 
the farm department of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe for North and South 
Dakota. In 1931 he was advanced to 
state agent in North Dakota for the 
same company. He transferred to the 


Roval in 1932, as special agent for Ohio, 
and was made state agent for eastern 
and southern Ohio the following year 
The company moved him to Cleveland 
in 1935 as state agent for northeastern 
Ohio. 

In 1936 Mr. Harney joined the Ameri 
can as special agent in charge of north- 
eastern Ohio. He was promoted to dis- 
trict manager in 1941. 
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Suburban Agents Educational Panels 


(Continued from Page 20) 


yet the companies profits, however, the 
speaker continued, due to the large in- 
creases in losses. Cars and highways 
alike these days are badly worn and 
the problem of dealing with poor drivers 
is serious. 

It is predicted that in the next five o1 
six years there will be on the highways 
15,000,000 or more cars in addition to 
the number now rolling, Mr. Griffith 
said. 

Agents can help, he and Mr. Haley 
said, by sponsoring and participating in 
local safety activities, such as_ better 
law enforcement and education of teen- 
ave drivers. He said that the automobile 


loss ratios of fire-marine companies were 
05% to 60% of earned premiums in 1946 
when all factors of expense are 1n- 


cluded, even though experience reported 
merely on premiums written and losses 
paid basis appeared more favorable. 

The hazards of writing bailees’ risks 
varace liability covers—were — stressed 
beeause in many cases so-called garaged 
cars are kept on the streets, with the 
keys in them, thus adding to the risks. 
Underwriters are careful about accept- 
ing such lines now. 

New fleet formula “C” for fire and 
theft, effective April 1, is replacing the 
“B” formula. It eliminates contents rate 
data and speeds up procuring of the 
flect rate for the assured. 

Several questions were asked regard- 
ine the casualty classifications for rat 
ine. Mr. Haley expressed the opinion 
the companies do not believe the plan 
is working out too well. About 65% of 
assureds are now in the Al group, which 
is considered too high. However, as 
inmany assureds receive new cars, average 
mileave will be increased, putting more 
and more policyholders above the 7,500 
limit for Al classification. 

The question was asked if a company 
would deny liability 1f some driver ovet 
25 vears were driving a car classed as 
Al and an accident occurred. There is 
nothing in the policy to permit a denial 
the discussion leaders agreed. 


* * 2 


Use and Occupancy Panel Meeting 

Henry C. Klein, secretary, New York 
Underwriters Insurance Co., and George 
S. Jones, district supervisor, Fire Com 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, both lead- 
ing authorities on business interruption 
insurance, conducted the panel devoted 
to that subject. Mr. Klein said there 
are three forms in use, but the weekly 
form is on the way out, leaving the 
vross earnings and two-item co-insurance 
forms. The chief difference between 
these two is that the two-item form 
allows a buyer to deduct expenses of 
heat, light and power, plus payroll, for 
a year, before determining the amount 
if insurance to be carried. The gross 
earnings form is easier for agents to 
handle as the amount of insurance re- 
quired is determined by the gross earn- 
ines: there are no deductions. Gross 
earnings are determined by gross sales 
minus cost of merchandise. 

For co-insurance an assured may 
choose 50%, 60%, 70% or 80% coverage. 
If the ordinary payroll of a prospect 
is high in relation to gross earnings it 
will be advantageous, premiumwise, to 
take the two-item form, On the other 
hand of the payroll item is relatively 
minor with respect to earnings then the 
gross earnings form is preferable. 

In the East manufacturing risks gen- 
erally prefer the two-item form where- 
as in the West the gross earnings form 
las a better sale, it was stated. 

The discussion leaders urged small 
mercantile assureds to use the gross 
earnings form “G”. As to which em- 
ployes an assured may consider essen- 
tial to maintain on the payroll in the 
event of a U. & O. loss, the employer- 
assured should be allowed to make the 
decision, rather than have an agent or 


insurance company representative try 


to solve the problem. 


One agent asked if companies were 
liable under business interruption in- 
surance for loss of customers. The re- 
ply was in the negative. Policies do not 
cover goodwill or failure to recover cus- 
tomers when a_ business gets going 
again after a fire. Insurance continues 
merely for the time necessary to effect 
repairs, plus a maximum of thirty days 
for replacement of stock. 

Extra expenses incurred by an as- 
sured are allowed on a loss providing 
they reduce the total loss. Such expenses 
might include overtime pay, advertising 
and other outlays designed to speed re- 
starting of business. These expediting 
expense items are not now subject to 
the co-insurance penalties as they were 
formerly. 

U. & O. insurance is the only safe 
type of coverage to sell if there is loss 
of income involved in a fire, it was 
stated. Otherwise extra expense insur- 
ance may be satisfactory. It was pointed 
out that some lines of business have 
arrangements with competitors for as- 
sistance, in event of fire, so that a busi- 
ness may continue without loss of profits 
even when the home building is out of 
commission. Even in many of such cases 
U. & O. as well as extra expense insur- 
ance is carried to assure full protection. 

Mr. Klein told agents that in the New 
York territory “agreed amount co-insur- 
ance” may be secured on risks located 
in fire resistant and sprinklered build- 
ings. This takes the place of percentage 
co-insurance and is of advantage to an 


assured. There is no extra charge for 
such in this territory. 
se ce 

Replacement Costs and Values 

Myron L. Matthews, executive vice 
president of the Dow Service, Inc., and 
George S. Duryee, manager of the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine at New York, 
headed the discussion group on fire re- 
placement costs and values. Fixing prop- 
erty values for insurance purposes was 
conceded to be a tough problem. It was 
generally agreed that actual cash value 
means replacement cost minus deprecia- 
tion, but no easy formula for ascertain- 
ing the true replacement cost of any 
particular structure is available. 

It was stated that present building 
costs are about 50% higher than those 
prevailing in 1926 and about 56% above 
the 1939 level. Depreciation is always a 
factor in loss adjustments as insurance 
carriers are not required to replace old 
buildings with new ones, unless replace- 
ment coverage itself has been bought, 
which eliminates the factor of deprecia- 
tion. Original cost of a building has 
little to do with proper insurance valua- 
tion, 

* * x 
Inland Marine Lines 

George Nixon, manager, agency de- 
partment, Marine Office of America, and 
George Wightman, inland marine super- 
visor, Planet Insurance Co., conducted 
the inland marine forum on_ personal 
lines. Most of the hour at this group 
meeting was devoted to problems asso- 
ciated with the personal property floater. 

The question was asked why some 
items under a PPF policy must be 
scheduled while others are not. In re- 


Suburban N.Y. Insurance Women Meet 


Presiding over the women’s group at 
the New York Suburban Discussion 
Course Alumni meeting in New York, 
\pril 10, Ada V. Doyle, Caldwell, N. J., 
immediate past president of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Women and 
now chairman of its educational commit- 
tee, emphasized the fact that the pri- 
mary object of insurance women’s groups 
is education, 

Assisting Mrs. Doyle were Harriet 
C. Hannigan, president of the Insur- 
ance Women’s Club of Staten Island, 
and Katherine Coulston, of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Co., president of the 
Women’s Insurance Society of Philadel- 
phia. Long Island, Staten Island, West- 
chester and Rockland Counties were 
represented at the meeting. 

The Women’s Club movement orig- 
inated Mrs. Doyle said, because of the 
erowing number of women in insurance 
who felt the need of informing them- 
selves on the many phases of the insur- 
ance business and she pointed out that 
this educational work is equally advan- 
tageous to the woman in the company 
office and the one in an agency office. 
At least a third of the members of the 
NAIW, she said, have taken the insur- 
ance courses of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and she said 
that the Pittsburgh elementary course is 
now available. She praised the work of 
the Pittsburgh women and _ said this 
course they have prepared is ideal for 
the young woman entering the insurance 
business. 

How to Raise Funds 

Mrs. Hannigan and Miss Coulson both 
reported on the manner in which their 
clubs raise necessary funds and the edu- 
cational and charitable work they do. 
The Staten Island Club is one of the 
most active of the insurance women’s 
organizations. Among its recent activi- 
ties, Mrs. Hannigan told about the 
distribution of Christmas baskets, work 
and gifts for service men at Halloran 
Hospital and many other activities. 

Mrs. Hannigan said her club has no 
difficulty in raising funds through card 
parties and other activities. The Staten 
Island women keep a reserve fund on 
hand for emergency relief for any of 


its own members who are in distress and 
she said that twice the club has been 
of assistance to members who are ill. 

Miss Coulson’s club is only one year 
old, now has 265 members and is press- 
ing for the 300 mark, which will make 
it the largest club in the membership 
of the NAIW. Mrs. Doyle said that 
apparently there is a race between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh for that honor. 

Took Powers Course 

Miss Coulson agreed with Mrs. Hanni- 
gan that there are many ways in which 
an insurance women’s club can raise 
funds. For example, she said that in 
Philadelphia, the insurance women took 
a John Powers course of six lectures, 
with famous Powers models illustrating 
the several subjects. This course was 
thrown open to the public and cleared an 
appreciable sum. She also told about 
the TWA film in technicolor, illustrating 
a complete trip across the country. This 
film, she said, is furnished by TWA free 
of charge, and its showing in Philadel- 
phia was open to the public and it, too, 
netted the club a goodly sum. 

Miss Coulson expressed deep apprecia- 
tion to the Philadelphia companies for 
their constant cooperation with the 
women’s club, which has completed sev- 
eral of the NAJA insurance courses, and’ 


is ready to launch a course in marine in- , 


surance. The Philadelphia club hopes to 
build a clubhouse. 

A number of the women present 
showed an interest in organizing clubs, 
particularly in Westchester County and 
on Long Island. In a location such as 
Long Island, Mrs. Doyle advised that 
the organization should be by counties. 
She offered her services in connection 
with the organization of these territories 
and urged non-members to attend the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Women at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, June 18-20. 

Mrs. Doyle said that she would attend 
a meeting of New England insurance 
women at Boston, May 12, and Miss 
Coulson said that District 1 of the 
NAIW will meet at Shawnee-on-the- 
Delaware, May 3. District 1 comprises 
the New England states, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


ply it was stated that the value of son 
property, such as fine arts, cannot 
determined after a bad loss. Hence 
must be stated in advance. As concer 
jewelry there is a low limit of recoy: 
under the policy unless this property 
scheduled. 


As the personal property floater 
sold without any co-insurance clause { 
large a number of assureds are buyi 
it in amounts less than they should ha 
Without buying insurance to full ya! 
the premium income to the carriers 
inadeqate to pay for the many lo 
which occur. That explains the ris 
loss ratio on this business it was staj: 

The deductible clause on the [P{ 
policy is not applicable to fire and « 
tended coverage losses it was poin! 
out. 


Companies will not deny liabilit 
an assured makes an honest error 
reaching the valuation of insured pr 
erty but if there is real evidence {ha} 
under-insurance was deliberate in order 
to avoid payment of the correct pr 
mium then an insurer is justified in 
nying payment because of fraud. 

* * * 


Typermass Addresses Luncheon 

Carl J. Typermass, Deputy Superin 
tendent of the New York Insurance De- 
partment in charge of the licensing di- 
vision, addressed the nearly 400 persons 
gathered at the luncheon on the im- 
portance of proper qualifications for 
agents and brokers. T. Morgan Wil- 
liams, vice president of the Home, in- 
troduced the speaker. 


Professional standards are a worthy 
goal for insurance producers Mr. Typer 
mass said and the closer this goal is 
approached the more respect the public 
shows for the business. Discussing the 
qualification laws of New York State 
he said that the examinations help test 
the fundamental necessary — superior 
knowledge required. Qualified producers 
are essential in order to give proper 
service to the public. 

Mr. Typermass stressed the import- 
ance of adequate preparation for quali- 
fication examinations. The primary re- 
sponsibility for seeing that applicants 
approach tests with proper preparation 
rests with the companies sponsoring thie 
applicants; the individuals themselves 
should accept equal responsibility. He 
cited many ridiculous answers to ques- 
tions made by applicants who were ob- 
viously unqualified to sit for the state 
examinations. 

Denial that these exams are too diffi- 
cult was made by Mr. Typermass. If 
they were not strict they would be 
farcical he said. They must test thie 
knowledge of an applicant to a devree 
to judge competency. 

At the opening general assembly Far! 
L. Quick, Mamaroneck, was elected 
president of the newly formed New 


York Suburban Discussion Course 
Alumni. Earle L. Polhemus, Nyack, was 
elected vice president, and George A. 


Ward, Far Rockaway, secretary. Mem- 
bership is confined to agents and their 
personnel who have completed one or 
more of the National Association stand- 
ard courses. This organization will fea- 
ture a “Bringing You Up to Date” day 
annually. 

Others who acted as discussi.n leaders 
in the fire-marine forums included ‘lie 
following: 

A. Wesley Barthelmes, Insurance 
Company of North America; Oscar 
3eling, Royal-Liverpool Group; W2''er 
F. Brooks, New York Insurance 3 
partment; Andrew J. Bucksar and |: a1! 
F. Dunham, New York Fire Insur 
Rating Organization; George M. H: 
Automobile Insurance Co.; Paul He: 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law; Ear! 
Leach, Fire Companies’ Adjustment Ir 
eau; Joseph A. Neumann, George \V. 
Flynn Co. agency; Jack Robinson, i :r- 
ine Office of America; Charles J. 
Schoen, Murray Schoen & Morgan, !¢., 
agency; H. S. Stanley, New York Ire 
Insurance Rating Organization. 
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DONOVAN I DEPLORES FIRE LOSS 


General, Chairman Truman Committee 
on Fire Fighting Services, Speaks 
on National Board Program 
Since the end of the war fires have 

reased so much that the U. S. is 
burning up resources now at the fastest 
ra ° its history, Major General Wil- 
li; . Donovan, wartime director of the 
Os ¢ ‘said April 13. General Donovan, 
who has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on fire fighting services 
of President Truman’s Conference on 
Vj Prevention in Washington next 
month, said that “direct losses by fire 
last year were more than $560,000,000 
and so far in 1947 the rate of burning has 
been $25,000,000 a year greater, 

“lire has become a national problem 
since the end of the war. During our re- 
turn to peacetime life and our recon- 
version to a peacetime economy, fires 
have increased tremendously both in 

imber and intensity,” he said. 

“So dependent is much of the world 
upon the United States for help in re- 
overing from the ravages of war, that 
effects of a single fire here can be felt 
abroad.” 

General Donovan’s committee on fire 
fichting services is investigating the 
equipment, training and organization of 
the nation’s fire departments for the con- 
ference which will be held on May 6, 7 
and 8. He spoke from New = City 
on the broadcast, “Crimes of Careless- 
ness,” the nationwide radio program of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
ver the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
3:30 p.m. 


N. Y¥. SQUARE CLUB TO MEET 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
York will hold its regular monthly meet- 
ing on Monday, April 21. Second vice 
president Bubler, has arranged a “No 
Sam” night. Arrangements have been 
made to eat at Willy’s Restaurant be- 
fore the meeting. 

The board of directors at its regular 
meeting voted to hold the annual golf 
tournament sometime during June and 
the annual entertainment and dance at 
le St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, on De- 
cember 5. 


Home iarenacaasliaan 
(Continued from Page 24) 


partment and in April, 1946, elected 
Istant secretary. 
Joseph A. Carruth 
loseph A. Carruth, formerly general 
agent of the Southern department, has 
been promoted to secretary to serve in 
the Southern division at the home of- 
fice. Mr, Carruth joined the company 
in 1920 as special agent in the Carolinas 
He was made state agent in 1930 and 
manager in 1940. In addition to his new 
position Mr. Carruth is a director and 
assistant secretary of the Carolina In 
ce Co. A veteran of World War 
he was director of the Home’s veterans 
school following World War II. 
Kenneth E. Black 
Nenneth FE. Black, who is assistant to 
1© president and assistant secretary ot 
the Home Indemnity, has been elected 
secretary of the Home. He will con- 
linue the duties of his special assign- 
Me Mr. Black joined the company in 
lune, 1942, supervising all war damage 
Nstirance activities and other projects. 
Walter E. Lister 
Iter E. Lister, who has been secre- 
of the Home Indemnity since 1933, 
now been made secretary of the 
Hone and assistant controller. Mr. Lis- 
ter joined the company in 1930 and has 
served as supervisor of the control de- 
bariinent of Home companies. 
J. Donald Whelahan 
I, Donald Whelahan of the legal de- 
artinent has been promoted to assistant 
al counsel and assistant secretary. 
M1 Whelahan joined the Home in 1943 
istant to the general counsel after 
Na conducted a private law practice 
later having served as attorney for 
iperintendent of Insurance and as 


Deputy 








Superintendent of the New 


York Insurance Department. 


Robert 
assistant 
department. 


and in the 


in the 


World War 


manager 


secretary 


Robert F. Rushin 


Rushin has been elected 
in the metropolitan 
He entered the company i 
1930 serving both in the Southern field 
home office. He was a major 
United States Army during 
Il and upon his return to 
the company was appointed assistant 
f the New York metropolitan 


department. 


Phillip 


that division. 


Phillip Rowan 


Rowan has been elected 
sistant secretary to serve in the Pacific 
and foreign department where he has 
been assistant to the vice president of 
He joined the company in 


1924 and has served principally in 
underwriting departments. 


Glenn 


assistant 
partment. 
and served 
state agent. 
ary, 1940, 
the service 


manager, 


Eugene 


Glenn R. Edleman 

Edleman has been elected 
secretary in the service 
He joined the Home in 1930 


in the Michigan field 


He was made assistant gen- 
eral adjuster at the home office in Janu- 
and in 1941 was transferred to 
department as assistant 


Eugene E. Vann 
». Vann, who is in charge of 
the company’s foreign business, has 
been elected assistant secretary. He has 
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been with the company twenty-five years and later as state agent. He became 


and 


in 


\merican 


company in 1929, 


capacities in the 


writing 


history 


is an authority 
He is a graduate of 
emy, 
Vanderbilt 


and economics. 

Robert H. Monds 1942 
Robert H. Monds, who joined the & 
has served in various 
automobile and under- 
departments. 


moted to assistant 


automobile 


on Latin America. New York suburban manager in 1938 
Oak Grove Acad- and was appointed assistant general 


Birmingham Southern College and adjuster in 1939, general adjuster in 1943 
University, holding degrees pea ae 

Master of Arts and Master of Edu- 
cation from Columbia University, and 
at one time served as an exchange pro- 
fessor at Stanford U 
economics. 
structor at Brown U 
\merican 


Arthur J. Etzel has been elected as- 
sistant secretary in the Western divi- 
: : , i sion. Mr. Etzel joined the company in 
niversity in Latin- 1931 as a special agent and engineer in 
Later he was m- the service department in New York 
niversity in Latin- He later joined the Western depart 
ment as a special agent in Indiana. In 
he was recalled to New York to 
serve in the Western division there. 


John H. Washburn 


He has been pro- John H. Washburn, former manager 
secretary of the of the Westchester County territory 


department where he has prior to his serving as a lieutenant com 


served previously as supervisor mander during the past war, has been 
Joseph H. Wilson elected assistant secretary and assigned 
Joseph H. Wilson, former manager of t0 the Western underwriting division 


the northern New 
transferred to the 
at 


Kansas and 


University. 


as 


first in the capacity 


Je 


Eastern department College, and is a great-grandson of John 


rsey field, has been Mr. Washburn is a graduate of Amherst 


the home office and elected assistant H. Washburn, a former president of the 
secretary. Mr. Wilson is a native of Company. 


a graduate of Northwestern Warren L. Gravely 
He joined the Home in 1941 Warren L 
state agent in New Jersey. 


Gravely has been elected 
assistant secretary to serve in_ the 


Edwin H. Ely Southern department at the company’s 
general adjuster, has — offices in New York. Mr. Gravely joined 
been promoted to assistant secretary in the company in 1937 and will leave his 
the loss department. 
company in 1920 and served in the field, ginia to assume his new duties in New 


Edwin H. Fly, 


Mr. Ely joined the present position as state agent in Vir- 


of staff adjuster York at an early date. 
* 
























ROYAL- LIVERPOOL GROUP 


| keep MY clients! 


I’m not like some agents who neglect 
their clients’ best interests. I urge my 
clients to protect themselves fully, and 
it certainly pays. According to all re- 
ports, building costs are much higher 
than they were 10 years ago. 


I call this fact to my clients’ attention 
by giving them the pertinent folder 
“It was plenty of protection—10 years 
ago” and the blotter “What price 
would you put on your home today?” 


Copies available 
on request. 





ON a 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. ¥. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD 


COMPANY 


FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 


BRITISH & FORFIGN MARINE 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LTD 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ~- THE LIVERPOOL 


THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. +« QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA + THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 


THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY - STAR INSURANGE COMPANY OF .AMERICA 






















Conroy Outlines Aims and Present 
Work of Bureau to Reduce Pilferage 


cut down the appalling total of thefts. 


E. E. head of the Bureau for 
Suppression of Theft and Pilferage, re- 


Conroy, 


cently formed by steamship and insur- 
ance companies, and others interested in 
the reduction of the theft toll along the 
waterfront of the Port of New York, 
addressed the regular monthly meeting 
of the Inland Marine Claims Association 
in New York on April 8. 

Mr. Conroy outlined the background 
of the Bureau, how and why it was 
formed, and what it was intended to ac- 
‘omplish. He revealed that funds to 
support the bureau are supplied chiefly 
by insurance companies and steamship 
lines, although  stevedore, longshore, 
trucking, railroad, and tugboat com- 
panies also contribute. 

The Bureau has been in operation for 
two months, and the first month 
was given over mostly to selection of 
personnel, Mr. Conroy, formeriy in 
charge of the New York bureau of the 
BI, was hired to direct the Bureau, 
and he obtained three of his FBI asso- 
ciates as field supervisors. 

The Bureau, Mr. Conroy pointed out, 
was not set up to do FBI, or police 
work, but merely as an_ investigative 
body to assist the proper authorities. 
It is engaged at the present time in mak- 
ing surveys of local piers and_ their 
lighterage, loading facilities, etc., in or- 
der to recommend changes which might 


only 


The Bureau has also been active in edu- 
cating steamship lines in the proper pro- 
cedure for filing complaints against 
thieves in order to secure the maximum 
aid from police officials; and it has been 
pressing for prosecution in all cases, 
even where the goods have been recov- 
ered and no loss has actually been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. Conroy said that there was at 
present no accurate check on the actual 
yearly amount of losses by theft on the 
waterfront of the Port of New York, 
but that estimates varied from $1,000,000 
to $100,000,000. He said that he was 
more inclined to accept the latter figure, 
and gave an instance of one ship which, 
alone, suffered two thefts amounting to 
$800,000 in 1946. 

He said that the 
ing for “a big flurry” 
but he felt that the tremendous losses 
could be cut down, and he looked for- 
ward to the time when “we will have a 
real effect on the situation.” He empha- 
sized the fact that the Bureau was at 
present only in its formative stage, and 
that as it became better organized its 
activities would expand. He predicted 
that other ports in the United States 
would set up similar bureaus to cooper- 
ate with the local authorities and to cut 
down the losses which are equally heavy 
percentage-wise in all U. S. ports. 


Bureau was not try- 
in the beginning, 
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agents of 


(Continued from 


cooperation with local every 


community. 
Middle West 

“In its report last September, your 
public relations committee announced 
addition of a public relations staff to 
the personnel of the Chicago office and 
promised early initiation of a full- fledged 
public relations program in our territory 
this national program, 
stated purpose of this pro- 
gram to activate, integrate and possibly 
supplement these public relations plans 
and facilities through fieldmen, local 
agents and all representatives of capital 
insurance in the fifteen cen- 
iral western states. 

“We are now pleased to report that 
each of the field clubs in our states has 
ictually undertaken an integrated pub- 
lic relations program. 

“This is another way of saying that 
the fieldmen in each of our states have 
received this new comprehensive public 
relations program with such interest and 
enthusiasm as to immediately establish 
the suggested organizational machinery 
for such work. In each state the official 
cooperation of local agency officials and 
leaders is also assured. 

Public Relations Tools 

“After four months of planning, writ- 
ing, printing and other preparations, 
some 2,000 portfolios of public relations 
material and suggestions were mailed to 
fieldmen, general agents and other rep- 
resentatives of capital stock fire insur- 
ance in our states, including officials of 
state and local associations of insurance 
agents. 

“Consisting of the most complete and 
sharpest public relations tools which our 
business has ever provided, this popular 
package contained: 


in support of 
“It is the 


Stor k ire 


“1. The WUA booklet ‘An Integrated Pro- 
gram of Public Relations—A Public Relations 
Guide for Fieldmen.’ 


“2. The National Board brochure pertaining 
to the national magazine advertising. 

“3. The National Board announcement of 
the new nationwide half-hour radio program 
‘Crimes of Carelessness’ on 265. stations. 

“4. A copy of the National Board’s _bi- 
monthly publication for public consumption 
called ‘Fire Insurance Facts and Trends.’ 

“5. The National Board’s display of adver- 
tising posters, mailing pieces and other materials 
for local application of the national advertising 
and national radio program. 

“6. The National Board’s field kit ‘Informa- 
tion About Your Business’ for the permanent 
use of fieldmen in public relations work. 

‘7. ‘A Public Relations Manual for Insur- 
ance Agents’ and ‘A Prospectus of the NATA 
Educational Program,’ furnished by the National 


Association of Insurance Agents. 
“The Western Insurance Bureau, co- 
operating fully in this work in = our 


states, also placed these same tools and 
instructions in the hands of the field- 
men of its member companies who are 
in turn cooperating with the fieldmen 
of our companies. 

In the Field 

“Several field clubs proceeded imme- 
diately in the organization of the work 
as suggested in our guide for fieldmen, 
but the release of this material was 
promptly followed by work in the field 
by our special representative who vis- 
ited field clubs for the purpose of more 
detailed discussions of the program and 
of assisting them in planning, organiz- 
ing and initiating the work. 

“Under this plan of operation, approx- 
imately 175 regional or zone committees 
of fieldmen have been created in our 
fifteen states with a committee of some 
five to ten fieldmen in each zone work- 
ing under the general direction of the 
central committee for that state. These 
arrangements are changeable annually. 

“By these subdivisions every field- 
man of every cooperating stock com- 
pany has full opportunity to do just his 
share of this work and no more, and 
fieldmen may carry out the great bulk 


of the suggested activities in the course 
of their regular field work. 


Activities 
“It is hoped that each of these re- 
gional committees in our territory may 
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AIM TO CURB AUTO DEALERS 


Several States Other Than New York 
Trying to Limit Insurance Activities 
of Car Sellers 
Bills to curb the privilege of automo- 
bile dealers to sell or control the sale 
of insurance on financed car sales have 
been introduced in several state legis- 
latures this year, with such a measure 
already enacted in New York, a survey 

discloses. 

The controversy, which has been the 
subject of recent administrative and 
judicial as well as legislative action, as- 
sumes added significance in view of 
prospective intense competition between 
finance companies on the one hand and 
commercial banks and insurance agents 
on the other in the installment sales 
field. 

Indiana’s 1947 legislature adjourned 
without enacting a bill which would 
have limited automobile dealers to writ- 
ing insurance on 30% of the business 
which they originated annually. The bill 
would have prevented automobile deal- 
ers from writing insurance in conjunc- 
tion with the conditional sales contracts 
on 65% of the sales they make. 

Insurance legislation enacted in the 
state of Washington was amended be- 
fore passage to continue the privilege 
of automobile dealers to write insurance 
to protect the unpaid balance on fi- 
nanced car sales. As originally intro- 
duced, the legislation would have pre- 
vented automobile dealers from writing 
insurance, 

A bill to curb insurance sales by auto- 
mobile dealers is pending in Massachu- 
setts. Meanwhile, the issue continues as 
a subject of litigation in Tennessee and 
Ohio. 

Florida’s Supreme Court has ruled that 
automobile dealers may receive licenses 
as agents’to sell insurance on the cars 
they retail provided they meet certain 
requirements qualifying them to sell 
insurance. In order to meet these re- 
quirements more than 100 Florida auto- 
mobile dealers last year took a special 
course in automobile insurance at the 
University of Florida. The course was 
designed and offered by the university’s 
extension division following the court 
decision. After taking the course, deal- 
ers were examined before county judges 
and by the state Insurance Department 
to determine their qualifications for 
limited automobile insurance agents’ 
licenses. 





be able to accomplish at least the fol- 
lowing three things before the summer 
months: 

“1. Acquaint local agents in their re- 
gion with details of the program. 

“2. Submit names of opinion leaders 
from every community in their region. 

“3. Conduct a regional public rela- 
tions forum and sales conference at- 
tended by local agents of their region. 

“Many field ‘groups have perfected 
their machinery for this work only in 
the last few weeks. There are, never- 
theless, some interesting developments 
and accomplishments. The names of 
several thousand opinion leaders have 
been submitted to receive the National 
Board bi-monthly publication. These 
lists have all come in within the last 
six weeks and are now being received 
at an increased rate. 

“The gratifying degree of progress 
made in such a relatively limited time 
may be attributed to such factors as the 
complete and comprehensive nature of 
our program, the public relations ex- 
perience of our staff and many of our 
fieldmen, the splendid cooperation of the 
staff of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and the enthusiastic support 
of the insurance press.” 


WOULD BAR PART-TIMERS 

A bill to prohibit appointment and 
licensing of agents and brokers in Penn- 
sylvania who are not principally engaged 
in inkurance or whose main business is 
countersigning policies for foreign com- 
panies has been introduced in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature by Representative 
Harry Pichney. 
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AUTO CLAIMS ASS’N ELECTS 


Leslie A. Lloyd Named President to 
Succeed Thomas J. Hunter; Lem- 
berg is Vice President 


The Automobile Claims Association of 
New York last week elected Leslie A. 
Lloyd of the Pacific Fire as president, 
succeeding Thomas J. Hunter of the 
North British & Mercantile. Mathew 
W. Lemberg of the Fireman’s Fund was 
elected vice president; James Gately of 
the Aetna secretary, and Kenneth Buck- 
ton of Alan H. Bonito & Co. treasurer. 

J. McCrory of the Automobile Un- 
derwriters was elected a director to 
serve for two years. Charles J. LeMarre 
of the Yorkshire was elected a member 
of the association. Retiring President 
Hunter, the other officers and committee 
members were commended | for their 
work for the organization during the 
last year, 


AGENTS FLAY “ECONOMY” PLAN 


Conn. Legislative Committee Recom- 
mends Insuring State Properties 
Direct With Companies 

Recommendation of the Connecticut 
Legislative Economy Committee that 
the state save money by buying insur- 
ance on state-owned properties directly 
from insurance companies and revert 
to the general funds the present com- 
mission to agents brought a sharp re- 
joinder from the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 

Following a meeting in Hartford, 
April 14, association spokesmen issued 
a statement declaring that such a Dill, 
if passed in Connecticut, and adopted 
in other states, “would strike at the 
heart of the economic system on which 
the insurance business has been built.” 

The statement called attention to the 
$5,000,000 in direct taxes which the in- 
surance industry contributes to the 
state annually and to the 8,000 insurance 
agents in the state “who cache - a > 
stantial contribution to the welfare ot 
every local community.” 





Reelect Reed President of 


Marine Underwriters Ass’n 


Henry H. Reed, manager of the New 
York branch of the Insurance (». 0! 
North America, was last week reclected 
president of the Association of \!arin¢ 
Underwriters of the United St: a 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting. (ther 
officers continued in office are J 1 
3yrne, Universal, vice president; |'red- 
erick B. McBride, Home, sec ‘ary- 
treasurer. Ernest G. Driver is exe itive 
secretary, 

Committee appointments were an 
nounced as follows: executive, ) 
DeGray, Harold Jackson and Li J 
Haefner. 

Finance—Hawley T. Chester, Winey 
Baker and Mr. Jackson. 

Legal—William D. Winter, oo, ril- 
bertson, C. Torrey and Mr. ef. 

Business advancement—H. c { horn, 
D. C. Bowersock and Paul B. Somuiers 
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'{, P. Jackson Talks 
On Public Relations 


AYS TO DEVELOP THEM 
Bankers Indemnity President Thinks 
There Should Be Closer Tie-Up 
With Technical H. O. Men 
Harold P. Jackson, president Bankers 

lemnity and vice president in charge 

public relations, American Insurance 
Group, Newark, spoke at the Insurance 
lvertising Conference meeting in 
amercy Park Hotel yesterday, his 
ject being “Brighter Horizons.” 

He said that in every form of the ac- 
tivities of insurance public relations men 

increasing tempo and effectiveness 
in technical skill are manifest. In the 
early days there was the perfunctory ad- 
vertising which set forth the financial 
statement, nothing more, The accident 
and health people did quite a bit with 
mailing pieces, some of it very extrava- 
ant and intriguing in language, but 
there was little else. As the automobile, 
compensation and _ liability business 
gained momentum the art of pamph- 
leteering became increasingly prolific, 
but it seems only quite recently that na- 
tional advertising outside the trade 
papers has gotten under way. “It is excel- 
lently done and I feel the groups and 
companies who are aggressive in this re- 
eard deserve high praise and justify the 
pride which the industry as a whole en- 
jovs vicariously,” he said. 

“In the early days the business stood 
flat-footed in a defensive position,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jackson. “Outside of legis- 
lative matters the company organiza- 
ions did scarcely anything in the field 
f public relations or education, and 
relatively little in fire prevention and 
ifety engineering. How gratifying it is 
to observe the extensive activities in 
these matters at the present time, and 
how vast is the opportunity for publiciz* 
them, projects which are just begin- 
ning to gain momentum.” 

Should Interest Adult Readers 
In the opinion of Mr. Jackson those 
advertising and public relations work 
hould see that companies address them- 
lves chiefly to adult reading and radio 
tening public upon the more prominent 

ects of the business. He suggested 
it advertising and publicity men 
uld narrow their efforts down to 
ises and individuals, the scope of whose 
luence in their families and among 
ir friends and varied contacts is tre- 
ndous, particularly when dealing with 
specific matter concerning their vital 

rests, usually at a time when they 
in trouble. 


Some Illustrations 

le gave illustrations citing some typi- 
cases, any one of which, properly 
lt with, might achieve a constructive 
» far outweighing the gainful results 
i single piece of expensive advertising, 
regards favorable attitudes as well 

sales opportunities. 
ears ago there was a zealous young 
1 employed by a casualty company as 
apprentice safety engineer, He was 
by his company to inspect a com- 
ation and liability risk being carried 
a contractor who was erecting a 
ding on a busy Manhattan street. 
iaterial hoist went up the center of 
job and a huge swinging metal 
eh suspended from rigging was de- 
' to pour concrete in forms high 
: the crowded street. The engineer 
| have made a superficial check, had 
at with the foreman and gone to 
next assignment; not that lad, he 


(Continued on Page 34) 








Dewey Signs Comp. Bill 
On Executive Officers 


MUST BE COVERED UNDER ACT 


General Manager Sayer of Rating Board 
Advises Companies of Features 
of New Statute 


As a result of Gov. Dewey’s approval 
of the New York bill (now chapter 
717, Laws of 1947) including executive 
officers of corporations under the work- 
men’s compensation act (other than re- 
ligious, charitable or educational cor- 
porations or elective or appointive of- 
ficers of a muncipal corporation), it will 
no longer be possible for such execu- 
tive officers to elect to exclude them- 
selves from the coverage. The new 
law, which amends section 54, subdi- 
vision 6 of the workmen’s compensation 
law, becomes effective July 1, 1947. 

The Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York lost no time in ad- 
vising its member companies of the full 
significance of the new law. General 
a Henry D. Sayer in his circu- 
lar letter of April 11 called special at- 
tention to the following features as em- 
bodied in the statute: 


Executive Officers of Corporation 
Automatically Covered 

“Executive officers of a corporation 
other than a religious, charitable or 
educational corporation, or elective or 
appointive officers of a municipal cor- 
poration, are automatically covered by 
any workmen’s compensation insurance 
policies issued to the corporation and, 
unlike the prior statute, they cannot 
elect to exclude themselves from the 
coverage. Consequently, the waiver or 
election form, exclusion endorsement 
and continuation notice in present use 
will become obsolete and of no effect 
as respects insurance of such officers 
under the workmen’s compensation law 
from July 1, 1947, even though the pol- 
icy went into force prior to said date. 

“We suggest in cases where any such officers 
are excluded from the coverage of a_ policy 
effective prior to and expiring subsequent to 
July 1, 1947, that the carrier notify the assured 
corporation by letter or endorsement that in 
view of the revised statute, all of the execu- 
tive officers are included within the coverage of 
the policy as of July 1, 1947, and, therefore, 
the exclusion endorsement shall be regarded as 
canceled on such date. Such notification should 
obviate dispute or question as to the carrier’s 
right to premium from July 1, 1947 on the ex- 
ecutive officers who had been excluded up to 
that date. 
Executive Officers of a Religious, Charitable 
or Educational Corporation, or Elective or Ap- 


Buyers’ Group Proposes 


New Liability Policy 
The Risk 


will discuss its proposal for a new 


Research Institute, Inc., 
public liability policy at a luncheon at 
the George Washington Hotel, Lexing- 
ton Avenue at Twenty-third Street, 
New York City, April 24. The luncheon 
will be open to all interested persons. 

Speaker at the luncheon will be 
Franklin J. Marryott, counsel, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., who will talk on 
“Public and Property Liability Insur- 
ance.” Discussion of the buyers’ pro- 
posal will be conducted by the follow- 


ing: Peter Drake, Schenley Distillers 
Corp.; Frank Gillingham, American 
Home Products Corp.; Edward Halk- 


vard, Combustion Engineering Co, and 
William McGarry, U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals. 


Win Safety O Cian 


Among the awards given by the Na- 
tional Committee on Films for Safety 
to organizations contributing most to 
safety in 1946, three went to insurance 
companies. The Zurich won the sound 
slidefilm prize for its “Your Future Is in 
Sight” and honorable mention for its 
commercial vehicle sound film, “Here’s 
the Dope.” The Aetna Casualty & 
Surety won honorable mention for its 
motion picture “There’s No Place Like 
Home.” 





pointive Officers of a Municipal Corporation. 

“Such officers are not deemed to be covered 
by any workmen’s compensation insurance pol- 
icies issued to the corporation unless the cor- 
poration has filed with the carrier an election 
on a form prescribed by the chairman of the 
workmen’s compensation board naming = such 
of the officers as the corporation elects to have 
covered. Such election applies to all policies 
issued to the corporation by the same carrier 
as long as it continuously insures the corporation 
unless revoked by the corporation upon thirty 
days’ notice to the chairman and the carrier 
with copy to each officer effected, upon a form 
It will be noted 
revised statute, continuation 
notices are not required. 

“As respects a policy effective prior to and 
expiring after July 1, 1947 which includes cov- 
erage for officers, the carrier must secure an 
election form from the corporation for the in- 


prescribed by the chairman. 
that under the 


clusion of any officers in the insurance from 
July 1 
A municipal corporation desiring to bring its 
officers within the workmen’s compensation law 


, 1947, in view of the revised statute. 


must first take appropriate action in the manner 
set forth in group 19 of subdivision 1 of section 
3 of such law. 

“Rights and Remedies: Insured officers and 
their dependents have the same rights and reme- 
dies as in the case of any employe under the 
workmen’s compensation law. The carrier is 
liable for benefits and also for payments into 
the special funds provided in said law as in 
the case of an employe.” 


LIFE-TIME of,ortuntty 


awaits a successful insurance man in each of these cities: 


Buffalo + Chicago - Columbus, 0. > 


Dayton, 0. 


Indianapolis + Seattle - South Bend + Spokane 


If you have the necessary background of experience to qualify as a General 
Agent or District Agent, we have an unusual proposition for you. First, we 
offer a complete portfolio of LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPI- 
TALIZATION policies... policies of proved popularity and volume possibil- 
ities. Second, we offer effective development assistance and protected 
territory. Policy issuance and claim paying authority granted. Many other 
attractive features in our plan. Write today for the complete story. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Ca a a a me a a a tt td a a 
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Provi dent ad on page 35 











Kansas City Association 
Plans C. & S. Congress 


WILL BE CONDUCTED MAY 5 


Boate, Potter, Taine Spottke, Staley, 
Hurd and Williams Will 
Be Speakers 


The Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
Kansas City, Mo., of 
Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., is president, will hold its 


Association of 


which J. Downey, 


fourth annual casualty and fidelity sales 
congress at the Little Theatre of the 
Municipal Auditorium, May 5. The pro- 
gram is admirably arranged with expert 
speakers on the topics selected and in 
several cases, panel discussion personnel 
selected from the membership of the as- 
sociation. Members are invited to bring 
written questions on any of the subjects 
listed. 

Following are the speakers and their 
subjects for the morning session: 

Thomas N. Boate, special service di- 
rector of the National Conservation Bu- 
reau: “Traffic Control and Highway 
Safety”; Francis W. Potter, field super- 
visor, Aetna C. & S.: “Comprehensive 
Liability, or the Right to Vote”; Thomas 
J. Ternan, Jr., agency department, Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co.: “Comprehensive 
Db. D. D.” 


Spottke to Speak 


The afternoon speakers are as follows: 
\lbert E. Spottke, secretary, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, “The Automobile Picture for 1947”; 
Max L. Staley, Brown-Ginzel & Co., 
Wichita, Kan., “Insurance Analyses and 
Surveys”; E. R. Hurd, Jr., advertising 
manager, American-Associated Insurance 
Cos., “A Practical Approach to Agency 
\dvertising”; Jeff H. Williams, lawyer 
of Chickasha, Okla., “What’s Cooking ?” 

Chairman of the committee which will 
lead the discussions following Mr. Pot- 
ter’s talk will be George H. Wilcox, 
Aetna C. & S.; following Mr. Ternan, 
chairman for discussion is W. J. Green, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 
while the discussion Cae pe who will 
follow Mr. Staley, is P. S. Lorie, Kansas 
City agent. 

Membership on the sales congress 
committee is divided into groups, with 
the following chairmen: R. E. Hawley, 
Travelers, program and publicity; O. R. 
Leeds, guests; W. FE. Heaney, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., panels; W. J. 
McCord, American-Associated,  atten- 
dance. 


D. G. VAUGHAN PROMOTED 

Donald G. Vaughan was appointed 
manager of the engineering and inspec- 
tion department of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety at a* recent meeting of its 
board of directors. He succeeds Walter 
S. Paine, who died March 8 Mr. 
Vaughan joined the Aetna in 1933. 


R. M. AYRES PROMOTED 
Robert M. Ayres has been elected as- 
sistant vice president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc., with home office 
duties in the operations department. He 
has been with the organization since 
1924. 


T. W. BUDLONGS ENTERTAIN 


Theodore W. Budlong, president of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
and Mrs. Budlong, entertained Wednes- 
day on the eve of the IAC spring meet- 
ing at their apartment in New York. 
It was a most enjoyable party. 
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Casualty-Surety Speakers Did Fine 
Job at N.Y. Suburban Discussion Meet 


Seven speakers on casualty, surety, A. 
Bringing 
Discussion Course Alumni in 
Outstanding impression gained was that both speakers and agents 


last Thursday’s 
York Suburban 


an excellent job at 
aved by the New 
N.Y. 


Hotel, 


& H. and aviation insurance subjects did 
You Up to Date” forum meeting 
Waldorf-Astoria 


attending were willing and anxious to keep abreast of major developments in the 


busine SS 
thus avoiding controversial issues. 
vents were urged to ask as inany 
encourarving 


will be developed next year, 


questions as 


that it was hoped by many of those attending that a similar program 


good example was set in conducting the talks on an educational plane, 
Informality was the keynote and as a result the 


they desired. Results were so 


The casualty-surety part of the program embraced Fred T. Corby, manager, 
ersonal accident department, Home Indemnity, who took the place of John F. 
Lydon, A. & H. manager, Ocean Accident, who could not attend because of a death 

his family; Stephen Bedell, Jr., casualty underwriting manager, Maryland Casu- 
alty’s New York office; Edward J. Uhler, superintendent, casualty insurance produc- 


tion, Fidelity & Casualty; James R. 
m Underwriters, Inc.; 
partnient, Maryland Casualty; P. A. 





Graham 
John P. Madigan, manager, fidelity and surety bond de- 
Laterza, Standard Accident’s New York branch 


eastern manager, United States Avia- 


office who took the place of John }, Jackson, assistant manager of that branch and 


York 


given as follows: 


Fred T. Corby 


Mr Corby, who spoke twice during 


manecer, 


red Campbell, New 


alks are 


from the 
Council’s “Accident 
90,000 people are 


he morning session, quoted 


National 
Facts” to 
killed on an average each year by acci- 
the nation’s popula- 


Safety 
show that 


dents 


Estimating 
on at 140 million, this means nine out 
r every 14,000 people killed, or one out 

of every 1,500. He that 


million people on the average are 


showed 


also 
nine 
disabled each year as a result of injuries, 
and on the same basis of 140 million 
population, the breakdown is that one 
fifteen people is disabled 


ut of every 


Cie h yeal 


In presenting this statement to the 
eathering Mr. Corby recommended that 
the avent ask his prospect, “How long 


is it since you have had an accident! 
lf the prospect replies, “Oh, | haven't 
had an accident in years,” the agent 


should quickly respond, “Well, you are 


just about due. Do you 

ip now for an accident policy ?” 
Mr. Corby recommended this approach 

ind said that it 1s not possible to tell the 

prospect when or where he is 

is accident, but it is based on thr 

his turn will come 


want to sign 


going to 


1 
Wave 
law of averages thiat 


on 
Multiplicity of Forms and Policies 


Further along Mr. 
the difficulty experienced by 
ducers in writing accident insurance be- 
cause of the multiplicity of policy forms, 
contracts and complicated rate cards. He 
thought it was a mistake for a company 
to have as many as fifteen or twenty 
policies in its portfolio. He urged that 
the agents get acquainted with the new 
chedule type of A. & H. contracts which 
at least a half dozen companies are now 
writing. Their that 
they will permit the agent or broker to 
do a hand-tailored job in providing pros- 
pects with an A. & H. coverage to fit 
their needs. 

Speaking of hospitalization coverage, 
Mr. Corby said that he didn’t consider 
it insurance but rather prepaid hospital 
care. He didn’t wish to discourage in- 
dividual producers from. soliciting this 
type of business but he said, neverthe- 
less, that “this market is lost to the 
Blue Cross, which covers about thirty 
million people, and to the Group A, & 
H. companies, 


Stephen Bedell, Jr. 


workmen's 


pointed to 
pro- 


Corby 
sole 


biggest appeal is 


Mr. Bedell, who featured 





Hartford 


Steam Boiler. Highspots of their 


compensation trends, attracted consider- 
able interest when he spoke of the bill 
passed by the New York legislature and 
signed by Governor Dewey which pro- 
vides that executive officers of corpora- 
tions (other than religious, charitable or 
educational corporation, or elective or 
appointive officers of a municipal cor- 
poration) shall be included in the com- 
pensation insurance contract or covered 
under a_ certificate of self-insurance. 
Heretofore, executive officers could be 
excluded from coverage under the com- 
pensation policy if they signed a waiver 
to that effect. The feeling among the 
agents was that this broadening of cov- 
erage under the compensation policy, 
effective, July 1, 1947, would have a 
stimulating effect on premium volume. 

In opening his talk Mr. Bedell ex- 
plained that workmen’s compensation, in 
nature, does not need to be sold but be- 
cause of its compulsory aspects must be 
purchased under the laws of the various 
states, Furthermore, compensation is 
designed to protect the injured employe 
instead of the company, insured, agent 
or broker. Over the years it has been 
broadened to include occupational dis- 
eases and certain other diseases such as 
silicosis and pneumoconiosis. 

Benefits have steadily increased, he 
said, and rates are not loaded for profit. 

Company experience over the past 
three or four years has been good in 
this line and that is due to the fact that 
there has been plenty of employment. In 
this connection, Mr. Bedell pointed out 
that experience suffers when there is a 
lack of jobs, and that when experience is 
bad the rates are oftentimes low because 


they are never based on the current 
; : 
year’s experience. 
Domestic Servants’ Coverage 


The speaker called attention to a re- 
cent improvement in the New York law 
which brought domestic servants under 
the compensation act provided they work 
in villages or cities of 40,000 population 
for forty-eight hours a week. He ex- 
plained that this is voluntary coverage 
on the part of the employer but in the 
event of injury the servant must be in- 
demnified. “I think that employers owe 
this much to their domestic employes,” 
Mr. Bedell remarked. 

Since this amendment to the law went 
into effect the insurance written on do- 
mestic servants has been sizably in- 
creased. Previously the loss experience 
on this class of business was poor but 
now with the spread of business, there 
is a better chance to make some profit 
on this line. 

Typical of the questions which Mr. 
Bedell answered were the following: 

Q. In law offices where the employes 
are largely clerical (typists) is compen- 
sation insurance required? A. No. 

Q. Is there any way to bring the em- 
ployer under his own policy? <A. It 
could be done if the concern is on a 
co-partnership basis and the partners 
agree to pay the premium on a voluntary 
basis. This would be handled under a 
special agreement. 

A lot of questions were put to Mr. 
3edell in connection with the new ex- 
ecutive officers’ amendment to the law 
and this was indicative of the keen in- 
terest on the part of agents in this cur- 
rent trend. 


Edward J. Uhler 


Mr. Uhler featured comprehensive lia- 
bility coverage which he likes to de- 
scribe as broad form liability insurance. 
He said, “In our efforts to produce broad 
form liability insurance, we have made 
two mistakes: (1) almost constant ref- 
erence to broad form liability as a new 
form which is not true as it was sold 
prior to 1941; and (2) it is a mistake 
that comprehensive liability applies to 
big risks only or to those located only in 
large cities. It was certainly not de- 
signed to cover big risks only. Because 
the broad form is superior to the limited 
liability form, it is just as good for the 
little fellow as it is for the big insured. 

Mr. Uhler offered a simple program 
for the production of the broad form as 
follows: 

(1) Review your present files with the 
thought in mind of converting limited 
policies to the broad form. This is a 
good idea since it protects the business 
which you have on your books from 
competition. 

(2) Solicit new policies with the aid 
of the survey form which you can get 
from your company home office. The sur- 
vey form is designed to establish all the 
known hazards which must be included 
at the time the policy is written. It 
can be effectively used as a sales aid to 
remind the insured who might overlook 
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iA se insurance company’s service to agents can take no more useful 
form than writing their business, year in and year out. Some companies 
oscillate between extreme underwriting liberality and ultra-conservatism. 
In better times they seek new business aggressively; when profit margins 
dwindle, they restrict writings severely. Study the record of company 
writings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how the New 
Amsterdam Has avoided drastic changes in policy. 
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H. B. MORRIS’ NEW POST 
Casualty-Surety Production Expert Join: 
Elmer J. Hooper, Inc.; To De- 
velop Brokerage Contacts 
Howard B. Morris, well known 
casualty-surety production circles alo, 
William Street and popular with insy 





Conway Studios, Inc. 


HOWARD B. MORRIS 


ance brokers, has joined Elmer J. Hoy 
per, Inc. multiple line agency at 9 
John Street, New York, this week ani 
will devote his time and attention to th 
development of brokerage business ol 
this office. 

After nearly twenty-five years “on tlie 
street” Mr. Morris is eminently fitted 
for his new post. For fourteen years lie 
served the Century Indemnity in charg 
of production in its New York branch 
Then, for a short time, he had 
of the casualty department in 
Bird & Co., resigning in 1943 
Houghton Agency, Inc. 
successively as vice 


office. 
charge 
Talbot, 
to join the 
where he served 
president and as president. 

Elmer J. Hopper, Inc., represents the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and the auto 
mobile and inland marine departments ol 
the Transcontinental Insurace Co., Na- 
tioal Fire of Hartford Group. 


the need for certain protection sucli as 
the three optional coverages. These in- 
clude property damage liability, con 
tractual liability and products liability 
Mr. Uhler said that all too often thie 
gent will stress the need for public lia 


bility insurance and then when the 
policy is written up “we will cover hun 
‘ : ° eG o . ‘ 1, 
for bodily injury.” On this point le 


said: 

“We should blame ourselves for su 
carelessness. I think that this oversi: 
is one of the chief reasons why there 
so very little property damage liability 
insurance written under the broad torn 
This coverage is particularly desired 
our companies as it is the type of busi- 
ness which enjoys good loss experienc: 

As to contractual liability, the speake! 
said that under the limited form the ! 
bility policy covers legal liability but 
average insured probably doesn’t k 
that contractual liability isn’t covered 
He noted that the broad form incl 
the contractual liability coverage in 
nection with real estate leases. He 4 
vested, “Check up on this and you wil! 
find that there is a contractual claist 
where the lessee agrees to hold harm 
the owner. The survey has been draw! 
so as to give you the opportunity to 
cuss this phase with your prospect.. 


Products Liability an Abused Line 


In discussing products liability in 
ance, the speaker said that it was 
most abused ,of all the public lab 
lines in his opinion. The current 1 
taken impression is that comipanies 
not want this type of business. FH 
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er, the companies are decidedly inter- 

sted in products liability but not the 

pe which is bought rather than sold 
ch as cosmetics and patent medicine 
el In other words, said Mr. Uhler, 

e companies are rec eptive to products 

bility on the normal risks. Therefore, 

strongly urged that “you do not ig- 
re products liability in making out 
ur survey form as you will then be 
king the complete responsibility for 
ur client who has a loss under this 
rtion of his broad form policy. If he 
ould decide not to buy products lia- 
lity after you mention it to him, just 

< him to put his initial alongside of 
arte? portion of the survey form. 

Mr. Uhler also urged that agents 
hould not be discouraged in using the 
survey on the belief that it is too com- 

cated. “Some people say that it is but 
| assure you that it is not much more 
nvolved that the writing of the ordinary 
O, L. & T. or teams policy. 

Summing up the speaker said that 
te reason why the broad form is su- 
crior to the limited is in its insuring 

reement. He brought out (1) both 
legal and contractual liability are cov- 
ered; (2) the broad form is blanket in- 
surance as compared with certain gaps 
in the limited form; (3) the broad form 
prevents overlapping of coverage; (4) it 
is only under the broad form coverage 
that full automatic coverage can be ob- 
tained; (5) economy and simplicity of 
the broad form in operation. 

\s to so-called unknown hazards 

lich have been the cause of a lot of 
concern, Mr. Uhler thought that they 

eht be better described as the “unex- 
pected” hazards that might occur. He 
brought out the fact that the minimum 
five dollar premium charge is for the 
privilege of buying insurance after the 
accident occurs, “This is the only form 
of insurance where the insured has the 
privilege of buying protection after the 
accident,” he stressed 

Graham on Aviation Insurance 
Conducting two panel sessions on avia- 
ion insurance, James R. Graham, east- 
ern manager, United States Aviation 
Underwriters, said that aircraft insur- 
ance basically is very little different 
from automobile insurance and that the 
producer who understands automobile 
nsurance is equipped to write aircraft. 
He said that of course there are some 
differences in terminology; “Perils of 
the air,” in airplane insurance coincides 
with collision in automobile insurance; 
arage liability becomes hangar liability, 
bit essentially they are written in the 
same way. 

His group, he said writes two policies, 
property damage in the fire companies 
it represents and liability in the casualty 

mpanies. For airlines, he said, the 
coverage is written on a passenger mile 
basis. Less than 12% of the aircraft in- 
lrance business in the United States, 

said in response to a question, goes 

the London market. He also stated 
it to his knowledge, no foreign air- 
craft is insured in the American market. 

\s to dealers who are constantly buy- 
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ing and selling airplanes, written on a 
monthly reporting form, he said this 
coverage has been badly abused and he 
gave illustrations to prove his state- 
ment. He said the companies do not 
take subrogation except in case of gross 
negligence. 
Rates Are Fluid 

Questioned as to rates, Mr, Graham 
said they are fluid, judgment rates are 
used and in view of Public Law 15, 
aviation underwriters are fearful that 
any effort to stabilize rates might be 
construed as in violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act. On a question as to 
how many companies other than those 
belonging to the three major aviation 
groups write aircraft insurance, he said 
that only about twelve of the leading 
stock companies write it outside of the 
groups. 

As to commissions paid, he said that 
his group pays 10% to agents and 15% 
to bona fide general agents. An inter- 
esting point was brought up as to 
whether seaplanes carry a lower rate 
than airplanes, one agent, expressing 
the opinion that since seaplanes are con- 
sidered safer, they should take lower 
rates. Mr. Graham said that the expe- 
rience of his group is to the contrary; 
that seaplanes are subject to perils of 
the sea as well as perils of the air, and 
he pointed out that the seaplane has 
difficulty in keeping afloat in stormy 
seas. His group, based on its own ex- 
perience, he said, charges slightly higher 
rates than aircraft. 

Mr. Graham said his group had com- 
piled experience on new airplanes for 
1946 and that the over-all loss ratio was 
93%. On privately owned planes, he 
said, the loss ratio was 143%. The ex- 
ception to the high loss ratio on pri- 
vate planes, he continued is those planes 
which are owned by business concerns 
and which use a professional pilot to 
fly its executives. 

He said the public need have no fear 
of ever being gouged on airplane insur- 
ance rates; that they reflect experience 
and when experience improves, the rates 
will go down, 


John P. Madigan on Bonds 


The recently announced performance 
and payment bonds for private construc- 
tion were the chief attraction at the 
panel session conducted by John P. 
Madigan, Maryland Casualty. But before 
talking about them Mr. Madigan told the 
agents that he is doing his best to break 
down the notion which prevails in the 
field that bonds are tough to sell. “This 
is an unfortunate point of view,” he 
said, “and agents should remove all 
doubt from their minds. It is no more 
right to worry about bonds than to 
worry about casualty insurance selling.” 

Mr. Madigan was glad to say that 
private interests are building again after 
the enforced wartime restrictions. The 
surety companies, through the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
anticipating this revival in construction, 
put on the market last summer per- 
formance and payment bonds which will 















may be added. 


A Broker's Dream 


The Preferred’s 60th Anniversary Disability Policy for 
you to submit to your best clients—covers from first day, 
both accident and health—for life on accident and two 
years’ benefits on health. Obtain details of coverage which 


This is easy to sell if well presented. Rates attractive. 
Sales data available at our office. 


Lhe Houghton Gyency t, Ine. 


METROPOLITAN GENERAL AGENTS 


The Prefered ecidenl Insurance Company f MY. 
116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. * BEEKMAN 3-2404 
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Sien on a Scotch golf course: “Mem- 
bers will kindly refrain from picking up 
lost golf balls until they have stopped 
rolling.” 

* * x 

Claude Binyon recalls the story he sold 
the old Life Magazine twenty years ago, 
and for which he was paid five dollars. 
Diner: “Hey, waiter, there’s a hair in 
my soup.” Waiter: “One moment, sir, 
while I refer to my comic magazines for 
an appropriate rejoinder.” Well, with- 
out even referring to our comic files, we 
would have said: “Well, sir, hair today 
and gone tomorrow.” 

* * * 

STREET SEEN. (Still talking about 
the pavement-pounders who are seen in 
and around William Street, New York) 
Special Agent (Standard Accident group 
expert) Townsend, not related to the old 
Townsend plan... . Edwin (Maryland 
Casualty A. & H. dispenser) Waller... . 
Herb Just of the same company, who 
seems to be all about the town. 
Percy (Manhattan Life) Peyser and 
Arthur (Fidelity Mutual Life) Sullivan 
who agreed with Jack Norworth, the ac- 
tor, that “advertising is expense but it 
is cheaper than oblivion.” . . . John 
(Nubel Agency) Nubel, whose happy 
smile is contagious. Harry (John 
Hancock Mutual Life) Gardner, whose 
agency is rolling up another great pro- 
duction record this year. 

* 

IDEA: Louis (Underwriters Board of 
Rochester, N. Y.) Hawes sent us a bul- 
letin recently which sounds like a whale 
of a good idea and is placed here for 
what it is worth—and that (in our opin- 
ion) is “a lot.” It seems the boys in 


protect owners in case of inability on 
the part of their contractors to com- 
plete their contracts. Mr. Madigan said 
that these bonds make certain that the 
owner will have his project completed 
on time and without liens, ete. The 
bonds are so worded that should there 
be a default the surety company will 
step into the picture with no delay. This 
differs from the public contract bond 
where, at a time of default, everyone 
sits back and waits until the actual dol- 
lar default is known. Best of all, the 
premium charged is relatively small 
when one considers the security and 
peace of mind enjoyed by the owner. 

Answering a question, Mr. Madigan 
said it is not often that the contractor 
will also buy a bond running in his favor 
but there’s no reason why it can’t be 
done. Ofttimes he will have his sub- 
contractors bonded. 

The demand for private construction 
bonds is growing. Specific projects men- 
tioned by the speaker were (1) con- 
struction of new wings by a private 
hospital; (2) addition to a large choco- 


Rochester run a Friday noon educational 
and sales conference each week, under 
the leadership of Roy (Cyclone) Duffus 
and Ted Childs, on the subjects of casu- 
altvy and fire respectively. Does any 
smart boy feel the urge to start some- 
thing along those lines in New York? 
Speak up, fellers, for we think the Roch- 
ester Razzle-dazzlers have something 
don’t you ? 
* * * 

Beauty Department. Kissing will defi 
nitely not shorten one’s life, but it does 
inake time pass more quickly. 

* * x 

Thumbnose Sketch: The kind of an 
insurance broker who was always 
Johnny-on-the-spot with criticism of 
companies, but who never thought of 
thanking a company man who did a 
tough job for him and did it well. 

e-@¥ 

Associate editor of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter who always accuses us of re 
sorting to Corn, thinks that when we 
pass on we should arrange to have a 
nice Corny-stone. Well, it’s an idea, 
Jennie Sue. 

x * * 

Some people can drink just as well 
sitting down as they can standing up 
But most cannot stand up as well after 
they have been drinking sitting down 
as they can sit after drinking standing 
up. Or are we getting you a bit con- 
foozled ? 

* * * 

In 1739, Poor Richard said: “Let thy 
child’s first lesson be obedience, and the 
second will be what thou wilt.” 


-MERVIN L. LANE. 


late plant, and (3) construction of an 
\merican Legion building. 
Fred Campbell’s Talk 

Fred Campbell of Hartford Steam 
Boiler said there were plenty of pros 
pects available for boiler insurance. He 
realized that this line is highly tech- 
nical and for that reason, urged that 
agents work closely with the special 
agents of any company writing the line 
The special is equipped to make the 
rating surveys, will quote rates and 
accompany the agent to the prospect’s 
office to help in closing the sale. 

The speaker stressed that each boiler 
and machinery policy is tailor-made in 
keeping with the requirements of each 
individual insured. The market for cul 
tivation includes residences as well as 
industrial plants. In this connection he 
said: “You can cover residence hoilers 
under a residence policy just as well as 
you can cover boilers in a large plant. 
The rates are now set up on a three- 
year basis, the residence premium 
charge being $25.” 





UNION CASUALTY COMPANY 


‘THE “ONL y INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY IN A. & H. GROUP INSURANCE 





sailed 60,000 wage earners dieu 
protected under our Plan—expertly adjusted 
to the requirements of each industry. 





INQUIRIES INVITED 





345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 4-7780 
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Dewey Approves Auto 
Security Fund Bill 


DEPARTMENT MEASURE 


WAS 


Imposes Tax of 2% on Premiums Every 
Three Months Till Fund Reaches 


15% of Claim Reserves 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York has approved the W. J. Mahoney 
bill as Chapter 801 of the Laws of 1947 
dding new Section 333, insurance law, 
to provide for payment of allowed claims 
under motor vehicle liability insurance 
policies in event of insolvency of in- 
surer; creates security fund and pro- 
vides for management thereof and con- 
tributions thereto by insurers at rate 
f 2% of premiums for each three 
period (S. Int. 2351, Pt. 2650). 
In approving this bill the Governor said: 
“This bill was sponsored by the State 
Department. It 
liability 

secure 


months’ 


Insurance creates a 
vehicl security fund. 
The fund will policvholders 
vainst claims remaining unpaid by rea- 
con of insolvency of the insurer or its 
inability to meet its insurance obliga- 


motor 


tions. The fund will be supplied by a 
charge against every insurer of 2% of 
its net direct written premiums. When 
the fund reaches 15% of outstanding 
claim reserves the charge will cease 


and be resumed 
restore the fund. 

“The use and need of automobile in- 
surance is increasing daily. The protec- 
tion of the insured against risk which 
he thinks he has covered is most essen- 
tial. 


nly when necessary to 


Impairs Public Confidence 


‘A recent experience of the Depart- 

ment with an insurance company and 
the inability of the Department to get 
the aid of all other companies in_ sus- 
taining the weakened company prompted 
the initiation of this legislation. The 
State Superintendent of Insurance has 
pointed out that ‘failure of any company 
writing automobile insurance tends to 
impair public confidence in the efficacy 
f the financial responsibility law. Fur- 
thermore, it tends to destroy public con- 
fidence in the institution of insurance.’ 
Certainly the person who obtains finan- 
cial irresponsibility under a financial re- 
sponsibility law has a just grievance 
“The use of security funds of this 
aracter is not new. The state has 
established similar funds in connection 
with workmen’s compensation insurance, 
life insurance and public motor vehicle 
liability insurance. 
“There has been some opposition to 
this measure on the ground that it 
tended to weaken the responsibility of 
private enterprise. The opposite is the 
truth. It is by maintaining the sound- 
ness and responsibility of private enter- 
prise that its place in society is strength- 
ened and the confidence of the people 
maintained. If our system of private 
insurance were impaired to the extent 
that the public would suffer, its position 
would be weakened. It must be our con- 
sistent purpose to strengthen all the 
institutions of a free society.” 


WM. S. SHIPMAN DEAD 
William S. Shipman, 56, 
and real estate agent in Essex Fells, 
N. J. died April 14 at his home. Mr. 
Shipman, the second son of the late 
Frederick E. Shipman, vice president 
of the Fidelity & Casualty until his 
death, was prominent in local civic af- 
fairs and a former commodore at the 
Lake Hopatcong Yacht Club. He is 
survived by his wife, Florence Weiting 
Shipman; his mother, Kathryn V. 
Riker; his brothers, Edward T. and 
F. C. Shipman, and two sons, Charles 
T. and Adam K. 

Prior to World War I, in which Mr. 
Shipman served as an infantry captain, 
he was for many years with the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident. Several 
years ago he suffered a stroke. 
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WINANS REPORTS ON 1946 


Excess Insurance Co. Chief Gives Stock- 
holders Results of Year; Stock 
Dividend Declared 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Excess Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, held April 14, President Frank F. 
Winans reviewed the results of 1946, 
spoke hopefully of the future, and de- 
clared that the Excess had had a satis- 
factory year “notwithstanding the un- 
favorable results from automobile and 
boiler and machinery lines.” He noted 
that net premium income of $1,655,498 


represented an increase of 31% over 
1945; that underwriting expense ratio 
was 47.2% and incurred loss ratio 


18.5%. Net earnings of the company 
after taxes were $81,544. Assets at the 
vear-end were $6,158,300, a gain of 
$374.842, and surplus to policyholders 
$2,200,000. 

All of the directors were re-elected 
at the stockholders’ meeting. The board 
of directors, at its meeting, voted a 
stock dividend of ten cents a_ share, 
payable May 15 to stock of record May 1. 


Ins. Baseball League in 
N. Y. Starts Of in May 


The Insurance Baseball League of New 
York has been organized with Russell 
Crawford, Roval Indemnity, as its presi- 
dent; Harry Kinne, Great 
treasurer, and Frank J. Bligh, Continen- 
tal Casualty, as secretarv. Six com- 
panies have signed up to be represented 
in the league including Continental Casu- 
alty, Great American, Home Insurance 
Co., Royal Indemnity, Wm. H. MeGee & 
Co., Inc., and Zurich, 

Opening game is tentatively set for 
Monday evening, May 5, to be played at 
the Queens baseball park, Vitty-eighth 
Street, Woodside section of Queens, be- 
tween the Continental Casualty and Mc- 
Gee & Co. teams. A keen competitive 
spirit is being shown. The chances are 
eood that games will be played regularly 
from May through July, and after com- 
pletion of the regular schedule there will 
be a playoff among the first four teams 
in standing to decide the championship. 

Indicative of the executive interest 
which the new league has created in 
company offices along William Street is 
the acceptance by Harlow G. Brown, 
resident vice president, Continental Cas- 
ualty, of the invitation to be manager of 
that company’s team. 


\merican, as 


THE VERSATILE R. E. CARNEY 





Rolla, Mo., Agent Is Motion Picture 
Theater Owner; Elected Mayor of 
One City; Owns Another 
There’s an insurance agent and real 
estate man in Rolla, Mo., who owns a 
chain of five moving picture theaters, 
and who has the added distinction of 
having been elected mayor of one Mis- 
souri city and at the same time is the 
owner of another. This versatile agent 
is Rowe FE. Carney who some months 
avo attracted wide attention when he 
bought at a sheriff's auction for $10,000 

the town of Arlington, Mo. 

In the recent municipal election held 
in Rolla, Mo., Mr. Carney was the suc- 
cesstul candidate for mayor. 

Mr. Carney also owns the R. E. Car- 
ney Theaters Corp., which owns and 
operates the Belle Theatre, Belle, Mo.; 
Cuba Theatre, Cuba, Mo.; the Rollamo 
and Uptown Theatres in Rolla, and the 
Lyric, St James, Mo. 


CPCU Convention Dates 


The annual convention of the Society 
of Chartered Property & Casualty Un- 
derwriters, originally scheduled for Los 
Angeles September 8-9, will be held 
September 4-5. The change was made 
necessary by conditions. 


TALBOT, BIRD’S INOCULATIONS 
Almost the entire home office staff of 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc., 111 John Street, 
N. Y., including officers, was vaccinated 
Wednesday morning for small-pox. 








20th Anniversary 


Walter L. Hays, president and founder 
of the American Fire & Casualty Co. of 
Orlando, Fla., was in the spotlight at the 
recent twentieth anniversary of this 
fast-growing multiple line organization. 
He is shown in the accompanying picture 
with Rollie Tinker, son of Joe Tinker, 





President Walter L. Hays and Rollie Tinker (right) the No. 1 policyholder, 


Observed by 
American Fire & Casualty of Fle 


month period. 
just short of $3,000,000, showed an 
crease of nearly $1,000,000 over 1! 
Surplus to policyholders is now in ex: 


Its premiums collect: 


of $500,000. Business conditions in | 
and the increase in the company’s 

earned premium reserve, brought ab 
by the sharp increase in premium volu 





reviewing the first policy on company’s anniversary day. 


nationally known baseball player, who 
purchased policy No. 1 from the Ameri- 
can F. & C. twenty years ago. Mr, Tin- 
ker was a schoolboy at the time and 
mighty proud of his father’s fame as one 
of the famous trio—Tinker-to-Evers-to- 
Chance. 

Starting modestly, the American F. & 
C. has grown to one of the leading fi- 
nancial and insurance institutions of the 
South, now being eligible to write every 
kind of insurance except life and health. 

At the recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting President Hays reported that 
the company’s admitted assets of $2,676,- 
073 at the close of 1940 represented a 
eain of over $500,000 for the twelve- 


H. P. Jackson Talks 


(Continued from Page 31) 


hazarded the dangerous climb to the 
pinnacle of the hoist and discovered that 
the key bolt to the heavy trough was 
working loose and only a thread and a 
half remained to secure it before the 
whole apparatus would be hurled to the 
street below causing certain death to 
many persons. Here was an opportunity: 
to dramatize the service feature of in- 
surance protection where too often we 
emphasize indemnity alone. 

A utility company operating a large 
fleet of trucks insured in a well known 
casualty company gave mandatory in- 
structions to its drivers to stop and 
change tires for women motorists who 
have tire trouble on the highways. This 
paid off in popularizing the utility com- 
pany and offered an unclaimed oppor- 
tunity to the casualty company to pub- 
licize it. 


Heaviest U. & O. Loss 


As an illustration, Mr. Jackson said the 
heaviest U. & O. boiler insurance loss in 
the history of the business is now being 
adjusted. He asked how many knew of 
it. A massive machine has been de- 
stroyed by explosions, It is estimated 
it would take eighteen months to build 
a new one. The only company which 


were responsible for a net underwriting 
loss of $40,630. 

Paying tribute to the loyalty of the 
home office and field forces of the com- 
pany and expressing appreciation for the 
cooperation of the stockholders, Presi- 
dent Hays declared: “In its twenty 
years of successful operations, the Amer- 
ican has weathered a number of eco- 
nomic storms without wavering from its 
course. We feel that our 1946 record is 
a compliment to the representatives and 
employes of the company who are always 
striving to do a better than average job.” 





can make it is tied up with a strike 
The machine is essential to the assured. 
“Isn’t there a story here?” he asked 

He thought the publicity end of thie 
business should play up claim fraud 
more. Fake accidents successfully ex- 
posed make exciting reading and con- 
vince people of the worthy motives and 
resourcefulness of insurance compan 


Closer Relations With Technical 
Departments 


In conclusion he said that progress 
management should bring the pu! 
relations men in closer relationship \ 
the technical departments of the 
panies, and they should be included 1 
meetings of officers discussing genc! 
policies of operations and seeking s 
tions to major problems. Thus advant:« 
could be taken of the detached view): 
of these representatives so that tl © 
could be applied their specialized il 
and experience in utilizing effecti 
and with tremendous value in directi 5 
which might not occur to an execu ¢ 
concerned with the technical and n 
agerial aspects of a given situation. 





Cash Sickness Survey 

The National Industrial Confer« 
Board has just completed a survey 
voluntary forms of cash sickness ben 
and cash sickness compensation wl! 
indicates that nearly one in every |” 
workers in New York State is protec 
by such plans. 
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A & H. Regulatory Bill 
Now Law in Six States 


MAY PASS IN 12 ADDITIONAL 





Su-vey by J. F. Follmann Points to 
1947 as One of Biggest A. & H. 
Legislative Years 

ie All-Industry-NAIC accident and 
he: {th regulatory bill, which was ap- 
pro.ed by the Insurance Commissioners 
it heir mid-year meeting last Decem- 
ber has been approved and is now law 
in six states as a result of 1947 legis- 
lat ve action. These are Delaware (where 


it is included in the casualty rating 
pill); Indiana, Maryland (with varia- 
tions); New Mexico (with variations); 
New York, state of Washington (part 


of new insurance code). In addition, the 
bill has been introduced in and is being 
considered by twelve additional state 
legislatures as follows: Connecticut (with 
variations), Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota (with variations), Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, South Carolina (with 
variations and included in the insurance 
code bill), Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. 
\ yariation of the bill presently exists 
in New Jersey and Florida. In addition 
to this, Florida and Pennsylvania pres- 
ently require approval of rates. 


Standard Provisions Bills in 7 States 


Joseph F. Follmann, manager of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters, in a survey this week, 
views the All-Industry-NAIC legislation 
as the most important development in 
one of the biggest legislative years for 
the A. & H. industry. He also reports 
that standard provisions bills have been 
introduced in seven state legislatures 
this year—Colorado, Florida, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina and 
Vermont. All of these but Vermont 
would become new standard provisions 
states, thus raising the total of such 
states to twenty-nine, if the measures 
are passed. 

Furthermore, all of these measures 
except that in Florida, which has not 
vet heen reviewed, would alter the pres- 
ent standard provisions law. Thus, ob- 
serves Mr. Follmann, the uniform pat- 
tern of such legislation, as recommended 
by the NAIC, has been broken. It is 
further noted that New Mexico is now 
a special standard provisions state. 

The survey made by the Bureau of 
Personal A. & H. Underwriters also 
shows that to date seventy-three bills 
have been introduced directly affecting 
the writing of A. & H. insurance, and 
eighty-three general bills are in the 
hoppers which have a bearing on the 
writing of A. & H. In addition, fifty-nine 
untair trade practices bills have been 
introduced which affect A. & H. along 
with other lines of insurance. 


95 *Social Security Bills 


‘is further indicated that ninety-five 
1 security measures have been in- 
tro luced in the various legislatures (and 
In Congress) up to April 15, majority 

em being of the cash sickness type. 
In the California legislature alone 
eieiteen bills were filed amending that 
’s cash disability benefits law. To 
no new cash sickness bill has be- 
come law this year. Most serious con- 
te r for this distinction is New Jer- 
‘cy where a legislative battle rages. 


ROGER BILLINGS ON COAST 

er Billings, president, Massachu- 

selis Indemnity, and Mrs. Billings are 
\ ioning in southern California. 


L. R. RICHIE APPOINTED 

gan R. Richie has been named an 
iner for the Virginia department. 
He is a former examiner for the state 
bar ing department. 


TO HEAR NOTED CHEMIST 





Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, U. of Nebraska 
Chancellor, to Address H. & A. 
Conference June Meeting 

Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, Chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska, and a 
chemist of international renown, will be 
one of the principal speakers for the 
Wednesday morning session of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference during its annual meeting in 
Omaha, May 26-29, inclusive. 

Dr. Gustavson, after a brilliant career 
in chemistry, became president of the 
University of Colorado in 1943. He was 
named vice president and dean of the 
faculty of University of Chicago in 1945, 
Since September of last vear he has 
headed the University of Nebraska. 

Much of Dr. Gustavson’s research and 
teaching has been in the field of bio- 
chemistry, and he is a recognized author- 
ity in the whole field of health. Although 
primarily a scientist and administrator, 
Dr. Gustavson knows his economics and 
has always had a keen interest in plans 
for prepaying the costs of medical care. 
His address will feature “Recent Prog- 
ress in the Maintenance of Physical 
Fitness.” 

HEAR PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York held its monthly dinner meet- 
ing Tuesday evening, April 15, at Hol- 
ley Hotel, 36 Washington Square, New 
York. Guest speaker was Arthur H. 
Little, head of the production depart- 
ment in the Institute of Public Relations, 


New York. 


1907 


40th Anniversary 


1947 





V. M. RAY 
President 





CONGRATULATIONS, BILL FORD of NEWARK! 


We at The Hoosier Casualty Home Office are proud to have you 
identified with our organization—especially as we both are cele- 
brating our 40th anniversaries in 1947. 


To you as dean of New Jersey's A. & H. general agents we wish 
many more years of successful achievement! 


THE HOosiER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


C. NORMAN GREEN 
Mgr. A. and H. Dept. 








NEW MEXICO A. & H. ASS’N 
Temporary Group Affiliated With Na- 
tional Ass’n Formed; O. K. 
Johnson Is President 
A temporary New Mexico State Acci- 
dent & Health Association, to be affil- 
iated with the National Association, has 
been organized in Albuquerque with 
permanant organization to be formed at 

a meeting set for July 1. 

Temporary officers named include O. 
K. Johnson, B. M. A. manager, presi- 
dent; James D. Stanley, Massachusetts 
Protective general agent, secretary- 
treasurer; executive committeemen: E. 
I. Shockey, manager, Mutual Benefit 
H. & A.; W. M. Crawford, general 
agent, Provident Life & Accident, A. F. 
Lindgren, special representative, Pacific 
Mutual. These men will contact every 
eligible A. & H. man in the state prior 





This 





“pitch” is 
to YOU 


--if you agree with us that 
amateur and semi-pro baseball 
and softball teams need... 





Complete ATHLETIC ACCIDENT Protection 





Our blanket medical policy covers all accidents 
resulting from participation in regularly scheduled 
games and practice sessions of organized baseball 
and softball teams. 


Also protects teams while traveling (except by 
air) to and from games played away from the 
home field. 


Pays doctor bills, hospital bills, nurse’s fees and 
surgical expenses! 





RATES ON REQUEST - BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 








PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga 





to July 1, urging attendance and mem- 
bership as charter members. 

The motto of the organization was 
adopted as “Accident and Health Insur- 
ance is Primary Insurance.” 

Others attending the initial meeting 
included Lou Gerding of the Homer D 
Bray Agency; Tom Nabers, special 
agent, Massachusetts Protective; M. E 
Thompson, special agent, Pacific Mu- 
tual; Mrs. Eula Sands, Security Life & 
Accident; D. D. Currie, state supervisor, 
B. M. A.; Kenneth Moore, Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident; and Eula M 
Pearce, special agent, B. M. A. 


New Jersey A. & H. Women 
Hear R. J. Foster, Agent 


Giving the New Jersey Women’s A. & 
Association the benefit of the field 
viewpoint on accident and health insur- 
ance, R. James Foster, agent of the Loy- 
alty Group at Trenton, was the guest 
speaker at the dinner meeting of this or- 
ganization, April 17, in the Essex House, 
Newark. 

Miss Josephine Meskill of Loyalty 
Group’s home office, who is president of 
the New Jersey Women’s A. & H. Asso- 
ciation, presided and introduced the 
speaker. 


THE LATE CLAUDE E. TRINDER 





Retired V. P. of Royal and Eagle Indem- 
nity Had Varied Career; Civil Engi- 
neer, Lawyer, Insurance Executive 

Claude E. Trinder, who died April 6 
at his home in Barnevelt, N. Y., at age 
66, was a retired vice president of the 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity Cos., from 
which companies he retired on June 1, 
1942, after a busy and varied career. 
He is survived by his widow, Kathryn. 

When he resigned in 1942 Mr. Trinder 
had served the Royal Indemnity for 
twenty-four years and the Eagle In- 
demnity for twenty years. His career 
was unusually varied, having studied 
to be a civil engineer, then taking up 
law which later led him into the insur- 
ance business. 

A graduate of Syracuse University 
where he received both his B.A. and 
LL.B degrees, Mr. Trinder was asso- 
ciated with the law firm of White, 
Cheney, Shinaman & O'Neill of Syra- 
cuse. F. J. O’Neill of that firm, who 
later became president of the Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity Cos., was the 
local attorney for the Royal in Syra- 
cuse. Mr. Trinder was also associated 
with the Syracuse Trust Co. for five 
years, 

In 1915 Mr. O’Neill was called to 
New York to become general counsel 
of the Royal Indemnity, and three 
years later Mr. Trinder joined the com- 
pany as counsel of the bonding claims 
department, later becoming  superin- 
tendent of that department. In 1922, 
shortly after the Eagle Indemnity was 
organized, he was elected second vice 
president of both companies and in 
1936 he was elected vice president and 
a director of both companiés. 





Automobile Assigned Risk Plan 


Louisville Man Tells How It Operates in Kentucky; 


Purposes and Mechanics 


By Lewis Y. JOHNSON 


Resident Vice President, 


PART II 
Under the heading of “Disabilities 
the plan provides that no risk is eligible 


if the applicant or any one who usually 
drives the automobile or any one who 
lrives it with knowledge of the appli- 
cant has a major mental or day dis 


ability. Partial or total deafness, total 
deafness and dumbness, does not consti 
tute a major physical disability for the 
plan, provided that spe- 
cial equipment is installed on vehicles 
which will be operated. The loss of one 
eve does not constitute a major disability 
r the purposes of this plan. The loss 
loss of use of part or all of an arm 
r leg does not constitute a major physi 
al disability, if the member is replaced 
by an artificial limb, and special equip- 


purpose of the 


iT 


ment on the motor vehicle is provided, 
and the applicant passes a_ special 
driver’s license test. Such an applicant 


should cite any special equipment in use 


and any inf yrmation | respecting any re 
trictions in operator's license when sub- 

tting application for coverage. Appli- 
cants subject to heart disease or similar 


conditions are subject to investigation 
and required to submit satisfactory cer 
tificates from at least two qualified medi 
cal doctors before assignment to a desig 
nated insurer. Epilepsy is considered a 
major mental or physical disability. The 


loss or loss of use of all or part of two 
ees, two arms or one arm and one leg 
considered a major physical diability 
No company is required to write in 
urance for an applicant or any one who 
rmally or usually drives the automo 
ce, or any who drives it with the 
wledge of the applicant who has 


failed to pay his insurance premiums for 


utomobile insurance during the pre 

us twelve months. 

\n applicant under the plan, rejected 
for cause is not eligible to re-apply for 
overage under the plan until a period 
f one vear has elapsed from the date 

rejection of the application. 

Premium Rates 

The premium rates under this plan 
are subject to the rules, rates, minimum 
premiums and classifications in force, 


and to the rating plans applicable thereto 
which the insurers to which the risk 
assigned use in the state, plus 
» of 15%. If the con- 

applying for cover- 


may be 

additional charge 
adele of the risk 
age are such as to indicate that the 
hazard of the risk is greater than that 
contemplated by the rates normally ap- 


plicable to the risks, the insurer may 
charge such rates and minimum pre- 
miums which are commensurate with 


hazard of the risk, subject 
governing committee 
by the Director of 


the greater 
to approval by the 
and review, if sought, 
Insurance. 
The company is entitled to cancel th« 
policy if after issuance it develops that 
the applicant is not or ceases to be in 
good faith entitled to insurance, or has 
failed to comply with reasonable safety 
requirements, or has violated any of the 
terms or conditions on the basis of 
which the insurance was issued, or if un- 
usual or unexpected circumstances de- 
velop, or if the insurance was obtained 
through fraud or misrepresentation, but 
the company canceling such policy is 
required to state the reasons to the 
manager of the plan ten days prior to 
the effective date of cancellation. If any 
risk is canceled, the risk is not eligible 
for further consideration until the man- 
ager is fully satisfied that the risk is in 
ood faith and entitled to insurance 
Any assigned risk which is dissatisfied 


with the designated insurer may request 


American Surety 


reassignment at the expiration, but no 

applicant may select the company to 

which his risk is to be assigned. 
Renewal Procedure 

The renewal procedure provides that 
every carrier insuring a risk under the 
plan shall notify the manager and the 
applicant at least forty-five days prior 
to each policy’s expiration date and the 
carrier has three options: 

First: Write a renewal of the business 
voluntarily for its own account at the 
rates and classifications normally appli- 
cable to risks not subject to the plan; 

Second: Accept the renewal assign- 
ment and issue a renewal policy provided 
the full premium as stated in the rates 
is received at least fifteen days prior to 
the expiration date of the current policy, 
and the insurer will receive credit for 
an assignment for a period of one year; 

Third: The insurer may refuse the re- 
newal assignment if the risk is not in 
good faith entitled to further coverage, 
but for no other reason, 

After three vears as an assigned risk, 
the applicant is entitled to insurance as 
normal business, unless within the three- 
vear period: 

First: The 


insured or any one who 


(Continued on Page 37) 











POSITION OPEN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CLAIMS. To head Claim Department of 
old, established mid-west company. Attractive proposition for the right 


man in our new Home Office. Must be experienced in Health, Acci- 


dent, and Hospital claims. All replies confidential. 


Address: Box 1705, 


The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


April 18, 1917 








Miss Kendrick Lectures 


10 


the 


filing association, 
to the class and illustrated her 


examples of card filing used by the 
association, 
The filing course enrolls thirty 


dents. 
City 
H. K. EVANS’ ARTICLE REPRINTED 

Henry Kk. 


d'vision director, 


Pureau, is the author of an article 
to make a Two-Man Business District 
Parking Survey,” which has now 


reprinted as a pamphlet after being 
lished in, the 
stitute ot 









Seno 7 a 


Hit 























To Students of Filing 
Elizabeth Kendrick, 
the 


Association of Casualty 


filing course 
Association 


for the 
of New 


Filing 


Club at the Hotel Weston. 


Evans, traffic 


official 
Traffic 


organ of the 
Engineers. 








Central Surety 


CONTRACT 
BONDS 


Assure Complete Perform- 
ance of Contracts According 
to Plans and Specifications 


Skilled contractors with good 
records for performance merit 
the confidence of architects and 
engineers. Protection against 
the unforeseen and unpredict- 
able is of equal importance. The 
cost of a Central Surety guar- 
antee of complete Performance 
and Price is nominal. 


Central Surety agents, active 
in all states, promptly furnish 
“Perform or Pay” contract 
bonds on all types of construc- 
tion. 











EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


110 WILLIAM STREET 





. . NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


file supervisor of 
& Surety 
Executives, was the guest lecturer April 
sponsored by 
York. 
Miss Kendrick, a past president of the 
explained card records 
talk with 


stu- 
Sessions are held at the Women’s 


engineering 
National Conservation 


“How 


been 
pub- 





This advertisement appears in leading Architectural and Contracting publications, 





S. R. GUMPERT’S NEW POS1 


With State Fire & Casualty of Miami 


as Manager for All Lines; His 
Background 

Kaplan, president of 

& Casualty 

recent 


Ralph R. 
State Fire 


announces the appointment 


Saas a ee a ee 


Otto Erasmus 
STANLEY R. GUMPERT 


Stanley R. Gumpert as manager of the 
company for all lines written. The com- 
pany, which specializes in full coverage 
automobile insurance, got under way last 


October with subscribed capital of $120,- 
Under its char- 


000 and $40,000 surplus. 
ter it is empowered to write both fire 
and casualty lines. 

Mr. Gumpert’s background well fits 
him for handling his responsibilities with 
the State Fire & Casualty. Before join- 
ing the company he was with the head 
office of the Phoenix-London Group in 
New York as assistant to the automobile 
supervisor, and prior to that he was with 
the eastern branch office of the Ameri- 
can-Associated Insurance Cos., and_ the 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co. of 
New York. 


Vernon Piahewens Elected V.P. 
Of F. & D. and Affiliate 


Vernon G. Pierson, Pacific Coast man 
ager since 1929 for the Fidelity & De- 
posit and its affiliate, American Bonding, 
has been elected a vice presideni 0! 
both companies. He will continue as 
before to be connected with the com- 
panies’ Pacific executive office in San 
Francisco. 

A native Marylander, Mr. Pierson lias 
been a member of the F. & D.’s field or- 
ganization since 1920. Prior to going t 
the west coast in 1926, he had served fis 
five years as manager of the companys 
branch in Syracuse, N. Y. 





MO. AUTO DEATHS DROP 63°% 

\n encouraging trend is that Missour! 
auto accident fatalities in the first tlre! 
months of 1947 totaled 140 compared 
with 219 in the same period of 1940, @ 
drop of 63%. 


of Miami, Fla. 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY CHANGES 


Hoyle Transferred to Cleveland, Johnson 
to Indianapolis; Leak to 
Charlotte 

Maryland Casualty announces the fol- 

ving new branch office appointments: 
red Hoyle, resident manager, Cleve- 

id; William O. Johnson, resident man- 
ser, Indianapolis; John D. Leak, mana- 

r, Charlotte, N. C. 

\[r. Hoyle succeeds A. W. Lorenz, re- 
‘oned. Mr. Hoyle has been with the 
\laryland in its Boston office since 1919. 

r, Lorenz has established an insur- 

ce business in Cleveland and will con- 

ue to represent the company. 

\fr. Johnson has been assistant resi- 
dent manager of the company’s Denver 

ice for the last vear. For several 

irs he was a special agent in the In- 
dianapolis office. J. Frank Miller, for 
twelve years resident manager, has at 
his own request been relieved of all re- 
sponsibility, but will remain with the In- 
dianapolis office in an advisory capacity. 

\lr. Leak formerly was manager of 
the bond department in the Maryland’s 
Charlotte office. H. M. Durham, for six 
years resident manager at Charlotte, was 
transferred to the Atlanta office as resi- 
dent vice president, succeeding Ed L. 
Castleton. Mr. Castleton is now execu- 
tive vice president of the company, at 
the home office. 


New Oklahoma Company 


The General Bonding & Insurance 
Company recently was issued its charter 
at Oklahoma City. The company in- 
corporated for $500,000 being 50,000 
shares, $10 par, which will be sold for 
$25 each, giving the company $500,000 
capital and $750,000 surplus. It will write 
surety and fidelity bonds and all lines 
of causalty insurance. Errett R. Newby 
has been elected president and William 
M. Eberle vice president. 


Assigned Risk Plan 


(Continued from Page 36) 





will drive the automobile has been con- 
victed of any one of the offenses pre- 
viously cited; 

Second: The insured or any one who 
has driven the automobile has been con- 
victed of a felony; 

Third: Unless the automobile owned 
by the named insured has been involved 
in an accident involving bodily injury, 
or two or more property damage acci- 
dents, or the insurer has been com- 
pelled to pay a loss during the period, or 
an amount is held as a reserve because 
of an accident, or if a civil suit is pend- 
ing in court against the owner of the 
automobile as a result of the accident. 

The right of appeal is extended to the 
applicant who has a grievance respecting 
the operation of the plan. He may first 
appeal to the governing committee and 
if the decision of the governing commit- 
tee is not satisfactory, he may then ap- 
peal to the Director of Insurance, whose 
decision shall be ‘inal. 


Commissions to Agents 


ow, finally as to commissions to 
agents. The designated insurer will de- 
termine the premium to be charged in 
ac rdance with Article 3 of the plan 
Which is manual rate plus 15% and the 
the insurer will pay to the producer of 
record a commission of 10% of the total 
Promium charged and collected from the 
af icant. The insurer may also pay 
</.o of the total premium as field su- 
be: vision allowance to the insurer to 
Wich the risk has been assigned or to 
'ts icensed agent. In the case of mutual 
Coipanies which do not pay commission 
to ‘he agents, the plan has been modi- 
Ne’ so that the applicant pays the same 
amount, that is manual plus 15%, 

but the applicant pays in two checks, 
on payable to the company issuing the 
Policy and the other payable to the as- 
ed risk plan, which in turn will pay 
nation provided to the pro- 


1 
du 


HOLD ENGINEERING SEMINAR 


Field Engineers of Manufacturers Cos. of 
Philadelphia at Home Office for Week 
Conferring With Underwriters 


Field representatives of the safety en- 
gineering department of Manufacturers 
Casualty and Manufacturers Fire of 
Philadelphia spent a week at the home 
office recently attending an engineering 
seminar conducted by F. J. Wirken, su- 
perintendent, engineering department. 
The men were welcomed by H. L. Horn 
and B. F. Ferrier, vice presidents, who 
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outlined the Manufacturers’ program for 


During the week underwriters from 
the compensation, liability, automobile 
and burglary departments discussed un- 
derwriting procedure, elaborating on the 
data obtained by the engineering de- 
partment. William F. Baumann, secre- 
tary of Manufacturers Fire, reviewed 
fire inspection technique, and Wiley 
Buntin, secretary, correlated the func- 
tions of the claim de partment with the 
engineering department services. 

The detailed program covered ad- 
vanced principles in safety engineering, 
a review of the Manufacturers’ fleet 


JOINS ANCHOR CASUALTY CO. 

Richard B. Purcell, recently reap- 
pointed secretary of the Minnesota 
Compensation Insurance Board, has 
resigned to join the Anchor Casualty 
Co. at St. Paul as research counsel. He 
is a former Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the state. 


safety services, a special session on 
catastrophe hazards, and a discourse on 
industrial hygiene and occupational dis- 
eases. The men were also guests of Mr. 
Wirken at the monthly dinner of the 
Philadelphia Safety Engineers Club. 














NO SHORTAGE OF SUITS HERE 


Yes, there’s no shortage of lawsuits. Dockets 
are crowded, these days. Worn-out equipment, 
war-born carelessness, strain and fatigue .. . 
these and many other factors increase the possi- 


bility of accident and resultant legal redress. 


That’s why you need, more than ever, complete 


coverage of Liability Insurance. Mill, factory, 
store, home, automobile . . . all need protec- 
tion against lawsuits resulting from accidents, 
Make sure that such claims do not cause you 
crippling losses in time and money. See the 


U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today! 















FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





BALTIMORE 
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Travelers’ Oldest Employe Retires 


Rc ee eee 








EDMUND W. FRAIN RETIRES 


Simpson Succeeds Him as Philadelphia 
Manager of General Accident, 


After 64 Years With Organization John H. ps ol Ter ies mana- 


| longest record of service in the 
storv of the Travelers Insurance Cos. 
n the retire- 
rrows, assistant 
iit r. Mr. Barrows, who is 80 years 


W 


was terminated this mont 





f age. retired upon completion of his 
sixtv-fourth year with the companies. 
He joined the Travelers as an office 
in April, 1883, when the home office 
was on Prospect Street at the present 
te of the home office of the Hartford 


Joiler Inspection & Insurance Co, 


/ 


e time he began his association 
the Travelers was less than’ twenty 
years old and its founder, James G. 
Batterson, was. still actively heading 
the organization. The office force con- 
sisted ot tort seven persons, three of 
em women 
With Mailing Department 

First assigned to the mailing depart 
ment, which consisted of a head ma | 
bov and an assistant, his duties included 


( ving thie companies’ letters, written 
jong hand, with the aid of a hand 

nress and filing incoming letters 

~ During his days as mail boy, the home 


g th gas. [Employes 
tt on high stools at high desks. He 
recalls that he was on the payroll when 
the first telephone, a wall set, was in- 
din the office 





iv ino divisiol He transterred to 
he audit department upon its organi- 
I nd in 1915 was made assistant 

uditor 

Mr. Barrows points it proudly that 
is father was one f the 1 nal si 
nembers I he Travelers and autl red 
the slovan Moral—Insure in the 
travelers which the ¢ panies use 
day in their advertising 

He beheves hat Ii rec rd Por lon 
eevity will stand unchallenged becaus« 
he started at 16 and due to the fact 
that very few employes care to, or are 
lowed to work until they become 
octogenarians 

Well Known Staff Member 

One of the best kn n members o 
the home office stati, Mr. Barrows has 
no trouble with a full day’s work and 
goes about his duties with a brisk, pur 
p seful stride. 

He wastes no time in handing ou 
panaceas on how to preserve vigor, but 
rather seems surprised that his youtl 


fulness should be considered at all 
unusual. 
He is the oldest employe of the com 


PHOENIX-LONDON PROMOTIONS 


Jones Has Spent Entire Business Career 
With Group; Nesbitt Returns 
to It from Army 

As announced briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter recently, Elmer Jones has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies for all of the companies in the 
Phoenix-London Group, succeeding the 
late Paul D. Olmstead, and Carl G. Nes- 
bitt, Jr., has been named assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 

Mr. Jones, who has spent his entire 
insurance career with the Phoenix-Lon- 
don Group, joined the London Guarantee 
& Accident Co., in Chicago as a rate 
clerk in the liability department in 1923. 
He later became a payroll auditor and 
was appointed superintendent of the pay- 
roll audit department in 1929. In 1939 
he transferred to the group production 
department and was shortly thereafter 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

Mr. Nesbitt, a graduate of the train- 
ing school of the Phoenix-London Group, 
was for a time a special agent in New 
York State, and following his return 
from the Army in which he served as 
a first lieutenant overseas he rejoined the 
group in 1945 and was assigned to the 
production department at the home of- 
fice. 





eer and attorney of the General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd., 
and president of the Potomac Insurance 
Co., announces the retirement of Ed- 
mund W. Frain as manager of the com- 
panies’ Philadelphia branch office, and 
the appointment of Lawrence A. Simp- 
son as his successor. 

Mr. Frain was born in Salona, Clin- 
ton County, Pa., February 24, 1874, spent 
his boyhood in Williamsport and vicin- 
ity and was graduated from Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., with 
the class of 1898. In February, 1917, he 
came to the General Accident in the 
capacity of manager of the commercial 
accident and health department, which 
position he held for six years. By 1923 
he had merited the promotion to the 
Philadelphia branch managership for 
the company, which position he has held 
ever since. Mr. Frain has not only built 
a substantial business but has developed 
a fine agency plant throughout central 
and eastern Pennsylvania and southern 
New Jersey. While aggressive and alert 
to the development of business he has 
placed even greater emphasis on sound 
underwriting and careful selection of 
business. As a result, he leaves a fine 
underwriting record during his long 


BARROWS administration. 


Mr. Simpson has served the General 


m the standpoint of both age Accident and the Potomac for more 


under all than thirty vears, having during recent 


1 1 » ores izatio Tw sini ae 4 
ts of the organization, Two years been assistant branch manager. 
associated with the com- ae 


of the FILES UNDER FEDERAL ACT 


anch office and Colbert K. In the first personal injury suit filed 
branch. A in Minnesota under the new Federal 


returned tort claims, act, permitting the govern- 


with Oxford ment to be sued by individual, Mr. and 


Mrs. Otto J. Prigge of Minneapolis are 


grandchildren. suing for $12,500 for injuries resulting 
He celebrated their from an auto accident involving a navy 
fiftieth wedding anniversary last June17. ambulance. 
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N. J. NEWSPAPERS HONORED 


Traffic Accident Prevention Efforts 

Newark News Win Top Awards in 

Drive of NCB and NJPA 

Three New Jersey newspapers h: 
been honored for their contributions 
traffic accident prevention. They 
the Newark News, Cranford Citizen 
Chronicle and Hunterdon County De: 
crat. The awards, presented by G 
Alfred E. Driscoll at a N. J. Press A 
ciation luncheon, were the result < 
newspaper contest held during a 13-\ 
highway safety campaign last fall s; 
sored by that organization and the 
tional Conservation Bureau. 

The Newark Evening News won 
two top awards for daily newspay 
for the best over-all coverage of 
highway safety campaign and_ for 
best safety editorial. The Cra: 
Citizen & Chronicle won the top h 
for the best coverage of the campa 
by a weekly newspaper. The Hunte: 
County Democrat's editorial won fi 
place in that division for weekly news 
papers. : 

Lloyd Felmly, editor of the Newai 
Evening News, accepted two framed 
scrolls for his paper. Mr, Felmly js 
chairman of the NJPA’s Safety Com 
mittee. Charles M. Ray, editor of th 
Cranford Citizen & Chronicle, and [, 
Howard Moreau, editor and publisher oi 
the Hunterdon County Democrat, 
ceived the scrolls for their papers. The 
scrolls were signed by Governor Driscoll: 
Thomas C. Summerill, president ot 
NJPA, and Julien H. Harvey, managing 
director, National Conservation Bureau 

Mr. Harvey commended the work of 


the newspapers of New Jersey in acc 
dent prevention and praised them as 
excellent media for educating the public 
in satety. 

During the first nine months of 1946, 
traffic fatalities in New Jersey were 19% 
higher than the previous year, but dur- 
ing the last three months, when thi 
press safety campaign was in effect, fa 
talities dropped 6% under the figures for 
the previous year. In pedestrian deaths, 
the last three months of 1946 showed a 
drop of 25% under those for 1945, 

During the 13-week highway safety 
program, New Jersey newspapers and 
advertisers devoted over $115,500 worth 
of advertising space to the campaign, 
in _addition to thousands of column 
inches of articles, editorials, cartoons 
and pictures. 


N. J. Writings of Two Cos. 
The annual tabulation of casualty 
surety premiums and losses, featured in 
the March 28 issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, did not show the 1946 results 
of Preferred Accident and its affiliate, 


Protective Indemnity. The figures ot 
these companies have now been received 
from the New Jersey Department ot 
3anking & Insurance, and are given as 


follows: 


Preferred Accident 


Net 
Premiums 

POCIMONE, Csaavove ss oxnee $ 12,221 $ i 

HRPBR Sorte ea ee veto xe 3,031 t 

Atito: Liahtlity 66 oss 304,329 

Liability Other Than Auto 49,252 

Workmen’s Compensation. 126,839 33 

PTIOW einiaw clare sie oc k aoe 7,817 

PREM ate aecstacscstate ed delete 3,932 

SIABS casas PE ore ore en 4,647 

Burglary and Theft...... 44,908 

Auto Property Damage... 115,100 

Arto Gols. 6.6.6 6o.ca soe 12,438 

Other Prop. Dam. & Coll.. 3,122 | 
Wrater DAMSge : 26:66. 0are< 647 | 

BOS Bix taeedex ace $688,283 > 


Protective Indemnity 








Net 

Premiums 
I ian: Bade cial eeie’ $ 1,258 
DUONEIE 5 sce acaveln a ircinseie eiwiecs 431 
Pte Liab oo iss 06s 50,908 
Liability Other Than Auto 11,974 
Workmen’s Compensation.. 35,037 | 
IRR wiaccas cdicek es eee eee 1,672 | 
Burglary and Theft...... 5,711 
Auto Property Damage... 20,296 
Aste: Gollisiont 0:6 5.066590 4,670 
Other Prop. Dam. & Coll.. 
Water Damage ........<. 

BOM 5 tiation dee $ 35,554 
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CLEVELAND 
313 Bulkley Bldg. 





CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd 


PEARL AMERICAN GROUP 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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1417 Carew Tower 
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369 Pine St. 
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Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. (United States Branch) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1946 








Assets 

*Bonds 

CVerWNON® 525 sic. okce ae ede $3,523,566.69 

ATONE oe as Ss aca wero ie aes 666,216.74 

Pape UHMeS. 6. cee cu cceens 234,265.35 

Industrial and Miscellaneous... __ 308,685.94 $4,732,734.72 
*Stocks 

MAMEOAG wa vadcrarcwnceenceee a $ 309,331.00 

Public Utilities.......6..00002 1,736,010.00 

Bank and Insurance .......... 2,323,482.06 

Industrial and Miscellaneous... _1,839,648.00 _ 6,208,471.06 
CARN ss ewan ec ceu cat pune ne Mewes 2,109,369.53 
Premiums in course of collection 

not over ninety days due, less 

reinsurance premiums due to 

other Companies 6... 6c6% cece: 147,805.36 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid 

Losses due from other companies 796,694.55 
Depos‘ts with Underwriters’ Boards 

and/or Associations .......... 6,048.30 
Accrued interest on Bonds and 

ane DAalANGeS: cdxckce ceases 29,763.39 

Admitted Assets ........... $14.030.886.91 ** 





Liabilities 

Unearned Premium Reserve...... $5,193,597.08 
Losses in process of adjustment. . 713,463.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and 

other Liabilities .........0<.0. 380,650.49 
Unearned Premium and_ Losses 

Recoverable on reinsurance in 

companies not admitted to trans- 

act business in New York State 187,280.39 
Statutory Deposit ............:.. $ 500,000.00 
SUMP ad sea ec tact sacccue: 7,055,895.95 

Surplus to Policyholders.... 8 7,555,895.95** 
$14,030.886.91 


*Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Securities carried at $610,000.00 are deposited as required by law. 


**On basis of December 31, 1946 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, this Company’s total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders 


would be increased $328,426.48. 





The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1946 (New York Basis) 











Assets Liabilities 
*Bonds . iso 
GneeEIeHie oko exes es $3,221,562.04 Unearned Premium Reserve...... $4,939,892.31 
IRAUIODG) cu wcae cause dwrceweces 638,722.73 Losses in process of adjustment. . 674,251.00 
Public Utilities .......0+000+: 545,445.25 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and 
Industrial and Miscellaneous... _ 407,188.21 | $4,812,918.23 othés Liabilities 274,258.76 
diiete i thie ea a ; ,258. 
INAMOQME gcc ke ovo hoe evn dees $ 37,500.00 nenened Premium and Losses 
Public Utilities .............. 1,062,700.00 Recoverable on reinsurance in 
Bank and Insurance .......... 550,159,38 companies not admitted to trans- 
Industrial and Miscellaneous... 793,017.50 2,443,376.88 act business in New York State 87,453.23 
Cash teens Pere eee ee eee eee 1,648,531.83 CADNAE yore be en Bet tercucvacucews $1,000,000.00 
go getgh corte = yg iii vei ccenscceinaven 2.327,642.98 
) y y day: , les: : ‘ — - . 
reinsurance premiums due to Surplus to Policyholders... ; 3,327,642.98** 
other companies .............. 124,976.61 $9,303,498.28 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid 
Losses due from other companies 234,620.85 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards . ; : om — ; ‘ 
aie *Valuz asis approved by National Association o surance Co s- 
and/or PISSOCIALIONS o 5.560 + x00 7,842.40 png Bolom pe sch le AP re pire Ragone rt vagy eg 
Accrued interest on Bonds........ : ___ 31,231.48 **On ae as 31, ig ale mney cotatioms for cal gregg ont ain 
Admitted Assets ........... $9,303,498.28** rcull'ls incsened Uaeh nae. al , mitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders 
e 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1946 (New York Basis) 
Assets Liabilities 
— Inearned Premium Reserv 2,138,539.97 
Government .......+.sssesee0s $2,058,538.53 Unearned Premium Reserve...... $2,138,539. 
Railroad .........eeeceeceeees 181,086.18 Losses in process of adjustment. . 293,220.00 
Public Utilities weet eeeeeeee 53,271.84 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and 
” — and Miscellaneous... 23,902.00 $2,316,798.55 ater Uisbiiiien ......- oc. 118,859.81 
stocks Inez : : L . 
IRAMEONE oh ccc axcee tee caudewe $ 34,200.00 Uneemes Promo and peer 
Public. Gnties. 2. sc ciaseeee: 131,000.00 Recoverable on reinsurance in 
SANE a GLE crs inara earn eee Slots 165,940.00 companies not admitted to trans- 
Industrial and Miscellaneous... 328,270.00 659,410.00 act business in New York State 4,084.78 
ae OEE Ce eC CET CS 855,076.06 CAMMENUS cs co os chien cexdxkes $ 819,336.00 
ae —— on Real Estate, 1,975.83 SO SA ae T te a SS eee 662,873.34 
RUSE Go atg oon tern ae feos ,975. “ae —— - 
Desmianien ty comes Of ealiection Surplus to Policyholders. .. ____ 1,482,209.34* 
not over ninety days due, less $4,036,913.90 
reinsurance premiums due to 
Other COMPANIES .. ccc osc cess. 40,845.46 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid 
Losses due from other companies 145,562.26 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards *Valuati eat PO ee ee es eT 
and/or Associations Bae Piatt 3,238.00 bi anreun On — lpi yy ational £ Cla = ) nsura . € crs ° 
: A sioners. Securities carried at $210,000.00 are deposited as required by law. 
Accrued interest on Bonds, Mort- ities. Seino: Gamdaniene Mk. Sd: cence aiadaieiah teks a enti dea tai 
gage Loans and Bank Balances. 14,007.74 n pasts O ecember ol, 40 marke juotations ora yonds an stoc 





Admitted Assets ........... 











$4,036,913.90** 





owned, this Company’s total Admitted Assets end Surplus to Policyholders 


would be increased $5,145.21. 














RESERVE FOR LOSSES TOTAL LOSSES AND 
PREMIUMS ASSETS AND UNEARNED NET SURPLUS DIVIDENDS PAID 
PREMIUMS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$__29.562.55 

ois [rie | sao6ss[ —aneoo 1a | —Toseran | Too0n 
| joa |] 141,954.90 | 96,276.18 | _72,683.36_| 18,693.04 |___81,947.96 | 
| 1915 |] 168,357.98 
| 1916 |] 226,161.64 
| loi? || 319,311.65 | 239,388.20 | 131,504.69 | 54,162.71 | _ 441,687.61 | 
| gis || 446,386.51 | 396,692.50 | 226,603.85 | __129,007.57 | __ 606,651.29 | 
| i919 || 777,136.57 679,772.17 
| 1920 [| _1.526,628.23 794,255.53 
| i921 |] 1,734,951.59 
| 1922 |] 2.259,316.45_|_2,259,786.59 
| 1923, || _2,870,762.21_| _ 2.786,121.79 
1924 |] 3,670,962.67 3,784,081.58 2,752,902.64 
| 1925 |] 4,570,050.95 4,615,054.63 
| 1926 || _5,250.976.25 
1927_||__6.718,131.36_|__6,928,216.97 
| 1928 |} —9,168,597.22 | 10,204,937.75 
| 1929 |] 12,162,720.59 8,094,327.13 
| 1930_||__13.650,070.76 | _15,001,456.66 
| 1931 |} 14,307,235.84 | 15,521,354.57 
| 1932 || 15,098,377.73 12,081,577.60 ||  2,336,954.24 | 51,198,916.09 | 
| 1933 |] 16,004,197.85_|_17,222,827.28 
| 1934 | 18,307.575.46 | 19,545,750.11 ] 15,047,015.57 2,534,504.10 
| 1935 || 20,343,475.15 | 22,611,299.39 
| 1936 || 22,219.614.81 | 26,630,204.39 
| 1937. || 26,566,765.96 4,102,229.25 
| 1938 |] 26,911,679.42 | 34,171,977.53 | 24,358,982.47 
| 1939 || 27,458,306.73 | 38,073,226.! 5,262,440.31 
| 1940 || 29,246,513.43 | 41,382,727.87 
| 1941 ||  34,498,363.76 172,554,114.52 
| 1942 |] — 37.028,128.58 32,325,124.72 
| 1943 |] 31,399,515.28 | 52,941,954.16 | 33,797,115.61 
| 1944 |] 32,719.795.86 | 57.317,118.54 | 36,852,775.68 
| 1945 |] 36,120,981.15 | 62,072,882.56 
|_1946 |] _44.218,370.66_| _67,418,486.51_|_45.681,714.00__|10,000,000.00_} 273,573,403.65 | 








